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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The Oklahoma Historical Society is endeavoring to build up its 
membership. We ask our members to send in not only new mem- 
berships but also names of prospective members. Recently the 
Society spent $26 out of its private funds to send out the December 
Chronicles as we were not able to then realize on our state appropri- 
ation. 


To increase the membership is essential, not only to develop re- 
search, but also to accumulate private reserve to meet every emer- 
gency and maintain a historical society of the first rank. Our board 
members serve without any pecuniary compensation or reimburse- 
ment. We appeal to our membership and the public to join with 
us in making this one of the greatest years in the increase of mem- 
bership and advancement. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


I nominate for membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society: 
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JUDGE JESSE JAMES DUNN 
1867-1926 
By Rosert L. WinuiaMms 


Jesse James Dunn, son of James McCann and Alta Florina 
Dunn, nee Lewis, was born October 2, 1867, at Channahon, Will 
County, Illinois, where his parents were married on November 27, 
1866, in an atmosphere still reverberating from the debates be- 
tween Douglas and Lincoln. In 1868 the family moved to Chicago, 
Illinois, his father opening a grocery store. One year later they 
removed to Brooksville, Noxubee County, Mississippi, where for 
eight years his father operated a large cotton plantation, his early 
boyhood being spent near the home of Jefferson Davis. In 1877 
the family returned to Illinois, locating at El Paso, in Woodford 
County. 


The grandfather of Judge Jesse James Dunn was Dr. William 
Abram Dunn, who married Rachel Powers at Hillsboro in Highland 
County, Ohio, in 1835. She died at a point about ten miles east of 
Warsaw, Illinois, in 1850. He subsequently removed to Farmington, 
Fulton County, Illinois. The children coming to this union were as 
follows: James McCann, born February 4, 1836 in Ohio, the others 
being born in Illinois, as follows: Rebecca Ann, February 8, 1838; 
Jefferson, in 1840; Mary Jane, 1842; Imra, 1844; Almira, 1846, 
and Johnny, 1849. After the death of his wife, Dr. Dunn removed 
to St. Louis, Missouri, engaging in the practice of medicine, where, 
in 1851, he married Grace Taylor. Later returning to Hlinois he 
located at Bloomington, where he died. 


James McCann Dunn (Judge Dunn’s father), in 1857, went to 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and freighted for Russell & Waddell 
to the then outpost of the United States Government. In 1858 he 
returned to Illinois and engaged in business until December 21, 
1863, when at Woodburn under the name of James M. Dunn, age 
27 years and born in Ohio, he enlisted in the military service of the 
United States, being assigned to Company A, 97th Regiment Illinois 
Infantry, and later transferred to Company D, 37th Regiment Illinois 
Infantry, and on detached service in the ambulance corps after 
October 16, 1864. He was honorably discharged August 15, 1865, 
at New Orleans, Louisiana. 

His paternal Dunn ancestry were from Anglo-Saxon stock,} 
and that of his maternal grandmother of Welsh extraction. The Dunns 


1Letter dated January 3, 1921, from Judge Dunn to his nephew, Jack Lynn 
Dunn, Little Rock, Arkansas, Book 6, Dunn Collection, Oklahoma Historical Society; 
and Arkansas Gazette, Sunday, April 8, 1923. 
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came from England to the Colony of Virginia in an early day, settling 
in the Valley of the Shenandoah, their descendants spreading out 
into the states carved out of the Northwest Territory. 


In the fall of 1885, the father, James McCann Dunn, and son, 
Jesse James Dunn, when the latter was eighteen years of age, 
went to Garden City, Kansas, and opened a general store. In the 
spring of 1886 the rest of the family came from El Paso, Lllinois, 
to Garden City, Kansas, and a claim sixteen miles north therefrom 
(Post Office Terry, Finney County, Kansas), was located. In the 
fall of 1886 Jesse James Dunn returned to Illinois, and matricu- 
lated at the State Normal School at Normal. At the close of the 
school year he returned to Garden City, Kansas, where the family 
was located in a new home. Immediately he became associated with 
the Garden City Business College as an instructor in Bookkeeping 
and Penmanship. In the early part of 1888, at Voorhees, in Stevens 
County, Kansas, he was manager of a grocery store for his father. 


Beginning in 1889, he read law and pursued his legal studies 
in the law office of George Lynn Miller, Garden City, who later 
married his oldest sister. 


Matriculating in the law school of the University of Kansas in 
1892, he graduated with a degree of Bachelor of Laws on June 7, 
P1g03¢ 


At the opening of the Cherokee Outlet on September 16, 1893, 
he made the run, settling at Alva and engaging in the practice of 
law with George Lynn Miller, Esquire, sharing the trials of the 
pioneers and the prosperity of those who persisted. 


At Voorhees in 1888 he had become acquainted with the late 
Sam N. Wood,’ for whom the county of Woods in Oklahoma Terri- 


2 At that time the law course was for two years. The records show he com- 
pleted another year of law work. This credit was evidently given upon examination. 
(Letter from Dean Moreau, School of Law, University of Kansas, dated December 
23, 1939, Dunn Collection, Oklahoma Historical Society.) 


; 3 Samuel Newitt Wood, born in Mount Gilead, Ohio, December B80, 1825; ad- 
mitted to the bar in Ohio June 4, 1854, and a few days later came to Kansas Terri- 
tory; first settled near Lawrence; delegate to the Pittsburgh, Pa., convention which 
organized the Republican party in 1856, and to the Philadelphia convention the 
same year; delegate to the Leavenworth constitutional convention in 1858; removed 
to near Cottonwood Falls in Chase County in 1859; represented Chase, Morris and 
Madison counties in the territorial legislatures of 1860-61; represented Morris and 
Chase counties in the following legislatures: 1864 (69th district) ; 1866 (68th dis- 
trict); 1871 (73rd district); 1875-1877 (86th district), speaker of the House in 
1877; member of the State Senate in first meeting of the Senate, 1861-1862 (13th 
district) ; served again in 1867 (15th district); member of the state Senate in 1876 
(26th district) ; one of the organizers of the Populist Party; killed on June 23, 1891, 


at Hugoton by J im Brennan, supposed to have been result of the county seat matter. 
(Cyclopedia of Kansas History, vol. II, p. 933.) 
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tory at Judge Dunn’s instance was named. In the contest between 
Hugoton and Woodale for the county seat of Stevens County, 
Kansas, Sam N. Wood was the leading contender for Woodale. 
For a successful contest for the county seat, it was desirable to 
secure a railroad for the town, and in that early day Kansas 
townships frequently issued bonds to provide bonuses with which 
to subsidize such construction. Judge Dunn became a zealous fol- 
lower of Sam N. Wood and supporter of Woodale. 


In the noted murder case of the United States v. C. E. Cook, 
Orin Cook, Capt. C. E. Frease, Johnnie Jackson, Ed Boudin, John 
Colbert and five others, tried at the October term, 1889, of the 
United States Court for the Eastern District of Texas, at Paris, 
said defendants being charged in several indictments with the 
murder of John Cross (Sheriff of Stevens County, Kansas), and 
his possemen, Ted Eaton, Rollo Wilcox and Bill Hubbard, on July 
26, 1888, growing out of the county seat controversy between said 
towns of Hugoton and Woodale, seven of whom were convicted of 
the crime of murder,‘ and sentenced to death. George R. Peck 
of Chicago, General Attorney for the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway, John F. Dillon of New York City, former United 
States Circuit Judge, and then attorney for the Gould interests, 
William R. Day, later a justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
Joseph Frease of Ohio, and W. H. Rossington of Topeka, Kansas, 
appeared as attorneys for the appellants in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and S. B. Bradford, former attorney general of 
Kansas, and J. C. Hodges of Paris, Texas, were attorneys for said 
defendants in the trial court. 


In addition to the four men killed in what was known as the 
Hay Meadow massacre at a point in what was then called No 
Man’s Land, but now is in Texas County, Oklahoma, Herbert Toney 
was left at the place of the crime, thought to be dead, but after- 
wards recovering he was used as a witness by the United States 
government. Sam Robinson, who was the actual principal in the 
killing, fled from the state of Kansas to Colorado, where he was 
soon afterwards arrested for another crime and convicted and 
sentenced to the Colorado state penitentiary for a term of ten 
years, where he died in prison, never being tried under the federal 
indictment for murder. 


The convictions on appeal were set aside and a new trial 
ordered, but the case was never again tried. 


Judge Dunn, immediately after the killing, on horseback from 
the adjoining county of Stevens had gone into No Man’s Land and 


4 Report of Oklahoma State Bar Association, 1911, vol. V, pp. 156-158; 138 U. S 
157, 11 Sup. Ct. Reporter 268, 34 L. Ed. 906. 
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viewed the scene before the bodies of the parties killed or wounded 
were removed, and was used as a witness at the trial at Paris, 
Texas, which lasted more than a month. 


Sam N. Wood ably and vigorously assisted the United States 
Attorney’s office in the prosecution. 


In 1894, as a candidate for the nomination of County Attorney 
of Woods County at the hands of the Populist Party, Judge Dunn 
failed to secure the nomination by only three votes. His public 
career began when two years later he secured such nomination 
and was elected on November 3, 1896, two years later being again 
nominated, and re-elected on November 8, 1898, serving two terms, 


After Judge Dunn retired from said office in January, 1901, 
he resumed the practice of law at Alva, and formed a partnership 
with Francis Marion Cowgill, a Missourian and former resident 
of Kansas, under the firm name of Cowgill & Dunn, which con- 
tinued until the erection of the state. Judge Dunn occupied a 
place in the front rank of his profession, and was one of the ablest 
among the pioneers who made the run into the Cherokee Outlet, 
commonly called the Cherokee Strip. 


After the Populist organization disintegrated nationally and 
ceased to function generally as a party, he affiliated with the Deme- 
cratic Party under the Bryan Leadership, becoming a leader of that 
party. 


He also occupied a place of leadership at the Territorial bar. 
In 1903 he was elected and served as president of the Oklahoma 
Territory Bar Association.» In 1904 he was unanimously elected 
as chairman of the Territorial Democratic Committee. 


The Honorable Frank Matthews of Mangum, now of California, 
a member of the council of the Oklahoma Territory Legislature, 
having been at the Territorial Democratic Convention in 1904 nomi- 
nated as its candidate for delegate to Congress, Judge Dunn, as 
chairman of the Territorial Committee, managed the campaign. 
Whilst the Democrats did not prevail in that contest, the Republican 
majority was reduced. As such party leader, he, in line with the 
plan of the Democratic party organization of Oklahoma Territory 
for admission of Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory as one 
state, was actively aggressive. The Enabling Act to that end was 
passed by the Congress on June 16, 1906. In the campaign to elect 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention, which was to assemble 
under the provisions of said Enabling Act, the Democratic party or- 
ganizations of the two territories with unanimity consolidated and se- 
lected Judge Dunn as their campaign manager, which resulted in 


5 Proceedings of the Oklahoma Territory Bar Association, 1903-04, p. 3. 
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electing ninety-nine Democrats, one Independent, and twelve Repub- 
licans to said Convention, a signal victory. In a great measure it was 
occasioned by his skill and ability as an organizer and leader. 


At the election on September 17, 1907, for the adoption of the 
Constitution proposed for the new state, and election of officers, 
Judge Dunn was elected as a Justice of the Supreme Court from 
the Fifth Supreme Court Judicial District, and re-elected on No- 
vember 8, 1910 for a six-year term to begin in January 1911 and 
to expire in January, 1917. 


Tn 1904 there was strong support in the Democratic party 
organization for the nomination of Judge Dunn as a delegate to 
Congress, but he declined to permit the use of his name to that end. 


On November 6, 1905, Judge Dunn was selected as chairman 
of a committee to go to Washington, D. C., after Congress convened 
in December and present to the committees on Territories appro- 
priate resolutions in support of the passage of an Enabling Act 
for early statehood. 


As preliminary to the campaign in 1906, Judge Dunn demon- 
strated great strategy in uniting the former Populist strength with 
the regular Democrats in support of the Democratic nominees for 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention. As a rule afterwards 
this contingent from the former Populist Party remained in the 
Democratic fold. 


The Supreme Court at the erection of the State, under the con- 
stitution, adopted the ‘‘rotation’’ plan in its selection of the Chief 
Justice. When the time arrived for such selection in January 1909, 
Justices Dunn and Kane, under said plan, being equally eligible, it 
was so arranged that Judge Kane was elected and served for the 
first year of that biennium and Judge Dunn was elected as Chief 
Justice on January 11, 1910, and served as such during the latter 
year of said biennium. 


Judge Dunn, in July 1913, resigned as a justice of the Supreme 
Court effective September 1, 1913, to remove to Oakland, California, 
to engage in the practice of the law. 


Decisions prepared by him are reported in Volumes 20 to 39, 
inclusive, of the Oklahoma Reports. 


He was an able and upright judge. His opinions evidenced 
not only accomplishment in the law but also excellence in style. 


In 1913 he formed a partnership with Judge John Yule, uncle 
of Mrs. Dunn, at Oakland to engage in the practice of the law. 
Later, on March 1, 1914, the firm of Dunn, White and Aiken was 
formed, which continued in the practice of the law as a marked 
success until the date of his death. 
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After his death on July 28, 1926, his name was so highly prized 
that the firm name Dunn, White® and Aiken was. continued by the 
remaining members until the dissolution of their partnership on 


December 31, 1938. 
The death of Dean Green,’ of the School of Law of the Kansas 


University, having occurred on November 3, 1919, unofficial inquiry 
was made on the part of its board as to whether Judge Dunn would 
accept the deanship as his successor. Whilst appreciating this 
unofficial offer coming from his Alma Mater he was so cireum- 
stanced by location and professional connection that he did not 
‘feel justified in indicating his acceptance. 


6 Excerpt from letter from Carlos G. White, dated December 7, 1939, Dunn Col- 
lection, Oklahoma Historical Society: 
: “Judge Dunn was one of the most effective story tellers I have ever known, and 
his repertoire seemed unlimited. He had a story to fit every situation. 

“In one of our cases on appeal to the California Court of Appeals, opposing 
counsel sought to reverse a judgment for $4,500 * * * by cliaming that the broker 
was guilty of some alleged fraud toward his principal in the transaction. The de- 
fendant, whose counsel urged this defense upon appeal, was the secretary and gen- 
eral manager of a corporation, and had given * * * the written authorization to 
act as broker, required by California law, and had done so in the name of the 
corporation. The broker found a purchaser ready, willing and able to pay the 
specified price and tendered performance. The corporation refused to consummate 
the sale, and when the corporation was sued by the broker, that action for compen- 
sation was defeated by proof that the secretary and general manager had no au- 
thority to enter into the contract, and judgment in the suit against the corporation 
went against the real estate broker. In a second suit (in which the judgment ap- 
pealed from was secured) Judge Dunn, in his complaint, asked to recover the same 
amount from the secretary-manager as damages for breach of the agent’s warranty 
of his own authority, and recovered judgment. In answer to the defendant-appellant’s 
claim of fraud on the part of the broker, urged by the defendant who had defeated 
the claim against the corporation, Judge Dunn said, in his brief, that this reminded 
him of an Oklahoma poker game in which one of the players had carefully slipped 
the aces into his boot, and when a sizable pot was at stake he reached for the aces 
and found them missing. Whereupon the player yelled: ‘Hold on, there is some- 
thing crooked in this game.’ The judgment was affirmed. (Borton y. Barnes, 48 Cal. 
App. 589, 192 Pac. 307). 

“In another case in which Judge was arguing to a jury on behalf of a frail 
sickly-looking plaintiff who had been, in anger, assaulted by a jealous fellow worker, 
who had hit him in the mouth and knocked out two teeth, met the defendant's plea 
of self-defense with an answer something like this: ‘The excuse of self-defense in 
this case, Gentlemen of the Jury, reminds me of a man in Oklahoma who was being 
tried for selling whiskey to the Indians. In the face of overwhelming proof, the 
attorney for the defendant had said: “The only evidence I desire to present is my 
client. Look at his face, his cheeks, his nose, and ask yourself, members of the jury, 
if he had a pint of whisky would he be willing to sell it at all?” ‘So,’ said Judge 
Dunn, ‘look at our client, the plaintiff. His blood is half water. Then look at the 
defendant, the burly frame of Mars, and reach your own decision on this alleged 
plea of self-defense.’ The jury brought in a verdict of $1,000 actual damages and 
$2,500 exemplary damages in favor of Judge Dunn’s client, whose only complaint 
was concerning Judge Dunn’s effective statement, “His blood is half water. * * *” 
ay ou Se Uncle Jimmie Green by the students) began to teach in 

€ law department, at that time a part of the college or University of 


Kansas. In 1880 said department becomin h i i 
g a school of law, he w 
Dean, and so continued until his death. : Sasa ae 
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From the time he was 18 years old in 1885, until his admission 
to the bar, his home was upon the prairie frontier of Western 
Kansas and Oklahoma, the surroundings consisting of the engaging 
in ranching and the following of cattle trails and the ranges, or 
the looking after the details of a country store or the practice of 
the law, or a printer and publisher of a weekly paper on such frontier. 
Had Judge Dunn been brought up in an appropriate environment 
he would probably have been a great actor or journalist. Though 
a marked success as an attorney at law and a judge, yet he pos- 
sessed all the attributes, fitness and characteristics to have been an 
actor comparable to Edwin Booth, or a journalist of highest rank. 


_ Waiting for clients by day and by night in his office on the 
prairies, in addition to his research in the law, he studied the 
writings of the sages. 


On July 19, 1915, at the Arkansas-Oklahoma building on Okla- 
homa Day at the Pan-Pacific International Exposition at San 
Francisco, California, he ably and eloquently represented the Gov- 
ernor of the state of Oklahoma in delivering an address at the dedi- 
cation of the cornerstone.’ 


He was not only a success on the Pacific Coast as a lawyer, 
but also as a public speaker and advocate, as in Oklahoma Terri- 
tory and State, he took front rank. 


When he was taken by death on July 28, 1926, at the Livermore 
Sanitorium in Oakland, California, the citizenship of the state of 
Oklahoma, not having forgotten his public services and fine citizen- 
ship, was greatly saddened. He was survived by his wife, Saidee 
A. Matson, and three children, to-wit: Claud Dunn, oldest child 
and only son, married but no children, attended the University of 
California and its law school, admitted to the practice of law, and 
being now a Referee in the organization of the Industrial Com- 
mission of California, address, State Building, Civie Center, Los 
Angeles, California; second child, Constance, wife of J. M. Ruther- 
ford, Goleta (R. F. D. No. 1), California, two children, both boys, 
Laurie (12) and Bob (9); third child, Dorothea, husband D. G. 
White (no children), address, 1700 Le Roy Avenue, Berkeley, 
California. Judge Dunn’s brothers and sisters are as follows, to-wit ; 
Mrs. Laura Miller Smith (oldest sister, and whose first husband 
was George Lynn Miller), Garden City, Kansas; Mrs. Julius Lincoln 
(Gertrude), 3111 Seminary Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Fred 
Armour (Jane), 361 Clarkson Street, Denver, Colorado; Fred Scott 
Dunn, 109 West Tenth Street, Dallas Texas; Mrs. C. C. Herndon 
(Ethel), 1120 Woodward Boulevard, Tulsa, Oklahoma; now de- 
ceased, William Dunn, interred at Brooksville, Mississippi, and 
Frank Dunn, at Garden City, Kansas. 


8 Daily Oklahoman, July 25, 1915, 
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The administration building of the Northwestern State Teachers’ 
College at Alva in 1935, nearly a decade after his death, destroyed 
by fire, when rebuilt, according to resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature, was named and dedicated as ‘‘Jesse Dunn Hall.’’ 


Judge Dunn was one of the founders of an international lunch- 
eon organization known as The Loyal Knights of the Round Table 
or Round Table International, being its first International President. 


The organization was carefully built of men of character and 
standing. Established prior to the depression in more cities than 
at present, it now exists in Birmingham, Alabama; Tucson, Arizona; 
Fresno, Los Angeles, Oakland, Pasadena, Redlands, San Francisco, 
San Jose, and Stockton, California; Denver, Colorado; Wilmington, 
Delaware; Washington, D. C;. Portland, Maine; Detroit and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Minneapolis, Minnesota; New York City; Dayton, 
Toledo, and Columbus, Ohio; Dallas and Fort Worth, Texas; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Norfolk, Virginia; Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma, 
Washington; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Calgary, Canada. 


This organization having successfully weathered the adver- 
sities of the depression now seems to be steadily moving forward, 
being the only luncheon organization having a literary and legen- 
dary background. 


One of the finest characters known to either territory or the 
state, as mentioned in the press, he could have been the governor 
of the state without a difficult effort. 


From the time he opened his law office in the early days at 
Alva until he resigned as a member of the Supreme Court, he had 
been deeply interested in everything that stood for the betterment 
of his country and community, his moving concern being for the 
general good. Unselfishly devoted to the interests of the people, he 
merited their love and econfidence.? 


_9 Excerpt from letter from Carlos G. White, of Dunn, White & Aiken, Oakland, 
California, Dunn Collection, Oklahoma Historical Society: 

_ “T have never known a man who had greater capacity than Judge Dunn for 
friendships. He was really interested in the people he met and would go the limit 
to serve a friend. 

Our office in the Syndicate Building, during the lifetime of Judge Dunn, was 
the Oklahoma headquarters for this part of California, and one of the Oklahoma 
visitors once told me that down in Oklahoma it was so customary to call the Honor- 
able Chief J eae De just Jesse Dunn that the Oklahomans regarded ‘Jesse Dunn’ 
as just one word. is well illustrates the friendly way i hich 
knew the judge regarded him. TS Gea eee 

Judge Dunn regarded his willingness to go the limit for his friends as a source 
of fara ivi ean that ae of his reasons for moving to California was to get 
out of politics. Had he stayed in Oklahoma he would ha i 
Sola in due course of events. Se eee ae 

“Judge was a man of supreme integrity, and could think no evil of those who 
approached him as friends, and he realized that if he were ever executive his un- 


suspecting nature would have subjected him to grave danger of being i 
He loved and trusted his friends.” se oa conls weet 
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He was a lover of the real things in life, a sincere and warm 
personality with a mind stored with interesting reminiscences—un- 
sparing of his energies and unselfish in his devotion. He was a 
delightful companion, his enemies few and his friends more than 
legion. 


A finished speaker whether at a banquet or on other o¢ 
casions—on the forum or the hustings before the multitude, he was 
inspirational, witty, humorous, entertaining, eloquent and power- 
ful. In communications personally or through the press, including 
law journals and other periodicals, he was interesting and instruc- 
tive. 


Though his body may sleep on the Pacific Shore, his memory 
is treasured in the state of Oklahoma which he served so well.!” 


10In The Chronicles of Oklahoma, IV (1926), on page 295, there appeared a 
slight discrepancy in the statement that Judge Dunn died July 27, 1926. The 
true date of his death was July 28, 1926 according to Associated Press dispatches 
appearing in the Tulsa Daily World, July 29, 1926 and in the Daily Oklahoman, 
July 29, 1926. Members of the Dunn family and others have also verified this date. 
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MILLER COUNTY, ARKANSAS TERRITORY, THE 
FRONTIER THAT MEN FORGOT 
By Rex W. STRICKLAND 
Introduction 

The student who turns to his atlas to-day to ascertain the lo- 
eation of Miller County, Arkansas, finds it to be the extreme south- 
western part of the state bitten out by the Great Bend of Red 
River. Not so readily apparent is the fact that the contemporary 
county is the third in a series of political units similarly named 
and that each of the trio has been situated in totally different geo- 
graphic areas. The first Miller County was located in what is 
now southeastern Oklahoma but included within its boundaries the 
settlements of Pecan Point and Jonesborough on the south side of 
Red River; the second comprised the area which now lies in north- 
eastern Texas north of the thirty-third parallel of latitude. The 
first (or ‘‘old’’) Miller County was extinguished as the result of a 
treaty with the Choctaw Indians and the second died by default 
when its inhabitants substituted for it the jurisdiction of Red River 
County in the Republic of Texas. It is the purpose of this paper 
to trace in some detail the history of the first and second counties, 
leaving out of the account the annals of the third and last Miller 
County (created in 1876) inasmuch as its existence does not fall 
chronologically within the scope of our inquiry. 

The history of the first two Miller counties from 1820 until 
1836 has remained one of the enigmas of the conquest of the South- 
western frontier. It has been almost forgotten and well-nigh neg- 
lected by students of the westward movement. Only one secondary 
work throws any light into the cul-de-sac. Grant Foreman’s Indians 
and Pioneers furnishes some clues concerning the early beginnings 
in the region; but Foreman, be it said in justice to him, is not pri- 
marily interested in the story of Miller county but in the coming 
of the Choctaws. He does, however, devote some time to the ‘‘squat- 
ters’’ who preceded the Indians into the area east of the Kiamichi. 
Dr. Angie Debo in her Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic does 
not show evidence that she is aware of the dispossession of a very 
considerable white population from their lands north of Red River 
in favor of the immigrant Indians from Mississippi. Concerning the 
*“second’’ Miller county (i. e., the one located south of Red River 
ou 1828 until 1836) Dr. Foreman mentions the subject in a foot- 
note : 


In this part of what are now Bowie, Red River, and Lamar counties 
Texas, the inhabitants who believed they were within the limits of Miller 
County, Arkansas, subsequently set up a sort of local government, and 
until 1837 paid taxes at a place called Jonesborough, on the south bank 
of Red River, opposite the mouth of Clear Creek: . 1 


1Grant Foreman, Indians and Pioneers, 174n. 
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Yet, as we shall see, the ‘‘sort of local government’’? was a 
regularly constituted county of Arkansas Territory, with its full 
quota of legally elected officials pursuing with promptness and reg- 
ularity the forms and established practices of local government, hold- 
ing courts, enforcing civil and criminal law, collecting taxes and 
recording the proceedings of the jurisdiction in punctilious form. 
It is the purpose of this paper to supply the forgotten story of the 
Red River hinterland from the far-off day when first the southwest- 
ward advance of the American frontier came in contact with Spanish 
Texas until the time of the establishment of the Republic of Texas. 


CHAPTER I 
THE HARLEQUIN PLATOON 


Until 1815 the area comprised in what is now southwestern 
Arkansas, southeastern Oklahoma and northeastern Texas was one 
cf the more remote sections of the North American continent. Not 
that it was completely unknown to men of the outside world. French 
settlers were living at Natchitoches who could recall the time when 
their fathers had a trading post at St. Louis de Cadodacho. Buried 
in the archives of the Department of War at Washington were 
John Sibley’s reports on the upper Red River written in 1805 as 
well as the accounts of the Freeman-Custis expedition turned back 
by the Spanish at Spanish Bluffs in the summer of 1806. Nor was 
Punta Pecana—the general name applied by the Spaniards to the 
region along Red River—unknown to the authorities at Nacogdoches 
and San Antonio de Bexar; Francisco Viana and Bernardo D’Ortalan 
yet lived to boast over their cups of the invincibility of their arms 
which repulsed the Americans. But the land itself was entirely 
devoid of white inhabitants and few, if any, Indians resided in the 
area. The Caddos, who since the time when the memory of man 
ran not to the contrary had lived along the banks of Red River 
above the Great Raft, had deserted their ancient habitat two dec- 
ades before to escape the vengeance of their inveterate enemies, 
the Osages, who (in 1795) had massacred the greater part of the 
inhabitants of the villages on Long Prairie. Consequently with the 
removal of their customers the I'rench traders from Natchitoches 
ceased to visit the land for the purpose of barter. Thus the fertile 
valley of the Red was left open for the coming of the American 
frontiersmen bent upon finding suitable hunting and trapping 
grounds and farm lands. 


Into the region of the Great Bend came the customary assort- 
ment of backwoodsmen. Hunters from Tennessee and Missouri, 
contemporaries of Crockett and the aging Boone, threaded the cane- 
brakes along the river and its confluent streams in search of the 
ubiquitous beaver or pushed out on the adjacent prairies to hunt 
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the buffalo or capture the wild mustang. Close behind followed 
traders—as William Mabbitt and George and Alex Wetmore—in- 
tent upon opening commerce with the plains Indians of farther 
west. More than six score years have passed since the coming of 
the first of the ‘‘long hunters’’ to the forest and cane-brakes of 
the upper Red. Their positive identity has been lost to history. 
Names there are that might be urged for the honor, but that they 
are—names. It was only when a party of hunters met with an 
unusual mishap that contemporary accounts take note of their ac- 
tivities. Their misfortune thus proves to be our good fortune. 
Otherwise their coming and going would have been submerged, as 
no doubt did the trips of many of their fellows, beneath the ob- 
security of personality and the forgetfulness of the years. 


The oldest contemporary document which preserves the record 
of these illuminating episodes is a petition to the Secretary of State 
of the United States from sundry inhabitants of the portion of 
Missouri Territory situated between the Arkansas and Red River, 
known then as the Little Missouri Township, Arkansas County, and 
dated August 4, 1817. The events related all occurred, with a pos- 
sible single exception, in the area now lying in southeastern Okla- 
homa. 


First, in point of time, was an attack made by the Osages on 
Jacob Barkman, Andrew Robinson and Abraham Anthony in Oc- 
tober, 1815. The three had put out to visit a party of hunters who 
were encamped on the left bank of the Kiamichi and some forty 
miles above the mouth of the stream were set upon by the Indians. 
The party put spur to their horses in an effort to outride the ma- 
rauders but Anthony was overtaken, killed and scalped. Later his 
skeleton was found; there could be no doubt of its identity since 
his hat was found hanging on a bush near-by.2 In the following 
June, a man by the name of John Smith Archils was killed and 
beheaded, while returning to the camp of his hunting companions, 
on the west bank of the Kiamichi some fifteen miles above its mouth. 
Another party of hunters reseued from anonymity by ill fortune 
was comprised of Henry Jones, Martin Varner and George Creason. 
They had encamped for a bleak December night, 1816, near the 
mouth of Choctaw Bayou on the left bank of Red River, ie., the 
Texas side; at dawn they were assailed by a considerable band of 


2“Petition of the Inhabitants of the Section of Country in the Missouri Terri- 
tory lying between the Arkansas and Red River to the Honb. Secretary of State, 
August 4, 1817” Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records Division, Western Division 
Files. Also a letter from a Member (William Stevenson) to William Woodruff 
in Arkansas Gazette, February 26, 1820. While the petition does not give Barkman’s 
given name, it is supplied by the Gazette. Undoubtedly Robinson was Andrew 
Robinson, whose hunting prowess was a legend along the frontier. 
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Osages. Varner and Jones were seriously wounded but all managed 
Ha their escape although they lost all their camp gear and 
pelts. 


One other episode involving an Indian attack has preserved 
for us the records of what may well be the first actual settlement 
in the area afterward comprised in the boundaries of Miller County. 
In the summer of 1817 the families of William Scritchfield, Wyatt 
Anderson, Jonathan Anderson, Joshua Anderson and James Thomp- 
son were living in the Clear Creek settlement, near where the stream 
empties into Red River, some six miles below the mouth of the 
Kiamichi. June 28, the men above named, accompanied by a negro 
slave, set out along the Kiamichi in search of buffalo meat with 
which to feed their families. On the following day as they were 
returning home, they were ambushed by Osages; Scritchfield was 
killed and scalped; Wyatt Anderson’s arm was broken by a musket 
ball but he succeeded in getting off alive.4 


3 Henry Jones was born in Richmond, Virginia, March 15, 1789. The date 
.when he first came west is unknown but as we see he was hunting on Red River 
in 1816. He married Nancy Stiles, daughter of William Stiles, Sr., in January, 
1821. He went to South Texas in the early months of 1822 with his hunting com- 
panion, Martin Varner, and settled there two miles west of the present site of 
Independence. His son, William Stiles Jones, was born near the crossing on the 
Brazos and claimed the distinction of being the first child born in Austin’s Colony. 
Henry Jones moved in 1823 to the present Fort Bend County, Texas, and located 
near Richmond, he cut the first road from East to West Columbia and set up the 
second gin and horse mill in Fort Bend County. He died June 8, 1861, on his 
farm, eight miles from Richmond. John Henry Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers 
of Texas, 311. Martin Varner was of German descent (the family was originally 
named Werner). In all probability he was born in about 1787 a few miles north 
of the present site of Luray, Page County, Virginia. Tradition says that he moved 
te Missouri at an early date. W. D. and Lulu May Huddle, History of the Descend- 
ants of John Hottel (Strasburg, Virginia, 1930), 48-49. Varner was living in May, 
1819, a few miles west of the Kiamichi. Thomas Nuttall, Travels in the Arkansas 
Territory in R. G. Thwaites (ed.), Early Western Travels XIII, 220. He moved with 
Jones to south Texas in 1822 and April 22, 1822, was living two miles west of 
Independence. He was a brother-in-law of Bailey Inglish, first sheriff of Miller 
County. Daniel Saipman, Frontier Life, 21. 

4 Among the signers of the petition to the Secretary of State was Bailey Ander- 
son, doubtless a kinsman of the hunters of the same family name. In 1826 he 
was a resident of San Augustine County, Texas; served as alcalde in 1829. “Life 
of A. Horton and Early Settlement of San Augustine County” in Texas State His- 
torical Quarterly, XIV, 306 and 310. Jonathan Anderson likewise moved to San 
Augustine County and participated in the Fredonian Rebellion. Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association 1919, II (Part 2), 1522. James Thompson was 
a son-in-law of Caleb Greenwood, one of the earliest hunters along Red River. 
He first camped there in 1817 or 1818 (Lamar Papers, III, 276) accompanied by 
his sons-in-law, Hugh Thompson, James Thompson and Thomas Barron, (McCuiston, 
Loose Leaves of the History of Lamar County, photostat, University of Texas Li- 
brary). In 1819 Caleb Greenwood’s camp was attacked by Indians but he and his 
two companions got off with only the loss of their camp gear. (Arkansas Gazette, 
February 26, 1820.) Greenwood left the Red River section before July, 1825; at 
least he did not sign the Petition. . . Inhabitants. . . Miller County. . ” Bureau of 
Rolls, Office of the Secretary of State, although Joel and John Greenwood and 
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Thus by the summer of 1817 the area lying between Red and 
‘Little rivers had attracted a small group of permanent settlers. But, 
as a matter of fact, they had not located on an entirely untenanted 
frontier. For the south bank of the main stream had a settlement 
at Pecan Point whose beginning dated from June, 1815. There a 
trading house had been set up by George and Alex Wetmore. Mis- 
sourians by adoption, as were the unfortunate hunters and ‘‘squat- 
ters,’’ they had come to the ancient land of the Caddos (Nanat-scho, 
the Caddos called Pecan Point) at the end of the Second War of 
Independence to trade with the Indians. There their tenure was 
indubitably illegal: if they were in Spanish Texas—and they were 
although they probably did not know it—they had no business there ; 
if they were upon the public domain of the United States, their 
presence was forbidden by the terms of the Indian trade laws. — In 
the year after their arrival> they had been joined by a competitor 
or associate (the sources are not clear), William Mabbitt, a resident 
of Walnut Hills on the famous Long Prairie. Besides these traders, 
Pecan Point, by the fall of 1816, had attracted three families: those 
of Claiborne Wright, Walter Pool and Charles Burkham.*® 


East of Pecan Point the next center of population was the 
Mound Prairie settlement, located west of present day Washington, 
Hempstead County, Arkansas. Thither in the autumn of 1816 had 
come the Reverend William Stevenson, a Methodist cireuit rider, 
and a party of fellow Missourians. On the river south of the Great 
Bend, too, were such worthies as Robert B. Musick—‘‘Old Bob,”’ 
he was afterward called—who, having gone quite native, was con- 
tent to bury a fine intellect in an Indian camp, solacing himself 
with whiskey and the embraces of a Delaware squaw; William Berry, 
of whom nothing good or bad has survived; and Morris May, who 
was represented by as reputable a person as Stephen F. Austin as 
being too closely connected with the traffic in stolen horses for his 
subsequent good name. 


Save for Claiborne Wright, most, if not all, of the dramatis 
personae so far thrust upon the stage had been connected for a 


Thomas Barron were signers. In 1844 Caleb Greenwood appeared at Sutter’s Fort 
in California accompanied by two sons, John and Britton, reputed to be half- 
breed offsprings of a Crow squaw; the three had guided Elisha Stevens’ party 
of immigrants from Missouri to California; later they went to Fort Hall to induce 
settlers to come to Sutter’s Fort. We last lose sight of Caleb Greenwood in 1846, 
when, in his eighty-third year, he was living in what is now Lake County, California. 
H. H. Bancroft, History of California, II, 766. 
5 The date of George Wetmore’s arrival is attested as June 7, 1815, by a nota- 
tion in Registro de las Familias introducidas par el Cuidadano Benjamin R. Milam 
photostat, Texas State Library. Wetmore was accompanied by his brother, Alex, 
and probably by William D. Stewart (Registro), a free man of color (Bason 
Adm’x, vs Hughart, Texas Reports, III, 476-481). ' 
8“Trip through Texas in 1817,” 


Sam Bell M i i 
S. B. Long, Paris, Texas. 2 ancy Papers, Pees te 
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time at least with Missouri. Good men and bad men were coming 
southwestward along a trail that wound as tortuously through the 
forest of Arkansas and east Texas as does its story through the 
chronicles of those far-off days. ‘‘Trammel’s Trace’’—as it was 
called—took its name from Nicholas Trammel, who, with his brood 
of boisterous sons, contributed much to the lawlessness of the Ar- 
kansas frontier in the first three decades of the nineteenth century. 
When first they dip into the view of authenticated history in 1813 
the Trammels were stealing horses from the semi-civilized Chero- 
kees along White River and conveying them down Trammel’s Trace 
to Nacogdoches.‘ This ancient trail of theft crossed the Arkansas 
at the mouth of Cadron Creek and ran somewhat in a southwest- 
ward direction to the historic hot springs (which gave name to the 
present city) and thence almost southward to the site of Arkadelphia. 
It then crossed the highland between the Ouachita and Little Mis- 
souri rivers and reached the latter stream at Nacotoch Bluff; thence 
it ran southwestward, passing slightly north of Prairie d’Ane— 
upon which Prescott is located—and through, or near, the site now 
occupied by Washington to make its way to Red River at Fulton. 
From Fulton it continued southwestward to Sulphur Fork, swung 
thence to the old Cherokee village near present day Hughes Springs 
and then turned southeastward to cross Big Cypress two miles west 
of modern Jefferson. From that point it curved crescent-wise around 
the subsequent location of Marshall to come to the Sabine: thence 
it followed the Panola-Shelby county line of to-day to enter Nacog- 
doches from the north. The exact date when first the trace was 
notched through the pines of Arkansas and east Texas is lost to 
history; apparently it appears on Puelles’ map of Spanish Texas 
made in 1807. But its delineation there does not argue that it was 
‘‘Trammel’s Trace’’ at so remote a time but rather that a trail had 
been opened by some forgotten Spanish trader or official on his way 
from St. Louis to Nacogdoches and later Nicholas Trammel found 
the road advantageous for his nefarious traffic. The American back- 
woodsmen naturally assumed the free-booter was the first person 
to use the trace and applied his name to it in the hght of what ap- 
peared to them a logical conjecture. 


7“Address of the Cherokees to his Excellency Benjamin Howard Governor 

. .” in T. M. Marshall (ed.), Life and Papers of Frederick Bates, Il, 239. 

8So far as we know Trammel’s Trace had not been accurately set forth on a 
map of Texas until the author made the working drafts from which the relief map 
of pioneer Texas exhibited by the Humble Oil Company at the Texas Centennial 
was prepared. The data employed was obtained from the Surveyors’ Record Book, 
Red River County, Texas, and from old land survey maps preserved in the General 
Land Office, Austin, Texas. While the location of the “trace” in Texas is ac- 
curate, that set down for Arkansas is only an approximation based upon a sketch 
map of surveys made by Thomas C. Rector in Arkansas Territory in 1819. It is 
to be hoped that some student of Arkansas history will investigate the records of 
the General Land Office in Washington and determine the exact locations for 
Arkansas. 
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The prospective settler en route to the mouth of Clear Creek 
probably diverged from Trammel’s Trace at the northwest corner 
of Prairie d’Ane and journeyed more or less westwardly to William 
Stevenson’s place on Mound Prairie and_ thence by the subsequent 
site of Lockesburg to the north side of Little River where it now 
cuts the Arkansas-Oklahoma boundary.? Thence the traveler moved 
up the right bank of Little River to a point nearly north of present 
day Idabel; there he crossed over and followed the old road to the 
Clear Creek settlement. A variant route to Pecan Point was offered 
by the road which ran from Mabbitt’s Salt Works (now Cerro Gordo) 
down to Red River.1° 


As we peer into the gray dawn of our history in search of some 
tangible person to assign the honor of being the first American to 
locate permanently on the upper Red River we must be content 
with something less than exactness. For these men lived and died 
with primitive scarcity of record. Even their physical evidences 
have vanished; their houses have been destroyed by fire or time’s 
slow decay... their unmarked graves have been levelled with the 
plow or have furnished the mold from which nature has fashioned 
forest a-new. The documentary sources are widely scattered and 
when found are meager and fragmentary but in a study involving 
so many obscure persons not previously treated it is needful to in- 
corporate every scrap of datum that explains their connection with 
each other and the land in which they settled. It is better to con- 
fuse trees with the forest than not to see the forest at all. With 
one other word of caution, namely, that it is difficult to determine 
definitely in all cases whether an early settler located north or south 
of Red River (which is really a matter of little moment since Ar- 
kansas exercised governmental jurisdiction over both banks until 
1886), let us proceed to our analysis of the forerunners. 


Adam Lawrence may well be given the accolade of priority. 
Even concerning this noted pioneer we can not speak with certainty 
although his name is associated by tradition with the earliest settle- 
ment on Red River and appears in many and disconnected sources. 
Such evidence as we have develops these facts about his life. His 
place of birth is unknown but it probably was North Carolina; cer- 


) ® Stevenson’s place, afterward sold to James Bryan, Stephen F. Auston’s brother- 
in-law, was located where sections 7 and 18, township 11 south, range 25 west and 


sections 12 and 13, township 11 south, range 26 west, corner. Plat Map of Hemp- 
stead County, Arkansas Territory (surveyed June, 1819). 


10 This account of the road from Prairie d’Ane to Clear Creek is founded upon 
the trail sketched by Rector on his land survey map of 1819. As for the road 
from Pecan Point to Mabbitt’s Salt Works, it is described in the Order Book of 
the Court of Common Pleas (Hempstead County, Arkansas Territory), A, 12-13, 
June 10, 1819. The salt works was located in T9S, R33W, section 33. A. C. Veatch, 
Geology and Underground Water Resources of Northern Louisiana and Southern 
Arkansas: United States Geological Survey Professional Papers, LXVII, 176. 
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tainly he married in that state. His wife, by legend, was a bearer 
of dispatches at the Battle of the Cowpens and was wounded there. 
When and by what route he drifted across the Mississippi must 
remain problematic—probably through Tennessee and thence into 
Arkansas as did so many others. Beyond question he was a resi- 
dent of Lawrence County, Missouri Territory (later Arkansas), in 
1815. This we know from the list of tax delinquents for 1816 on which 
he is cited along with Levi Davis, Taylor Polk, and Edward, Isaiah 
and Abram Wiley, all of whom were afterward associated with early 
hunters and trappers on Red River. Apparently Lawrence and his 
neighbors left the White River area late in 1815 or early in 1816 
but whether they went directly to the mouth of the Kiamichi must 
remain another enigma. A slender thread of evidence suggests 
rather than indicates that Lawrence lived for a year or two—say 
from 1816 until late in 1817—at the mouth of Mulberry Creek on 
the Arkansas. For it is known definitely that one of his daughters, 
Naney, married William Stiles, Junior, there. Another scrap of 
information, however, leads to the more logical conjecture that Law- 
rence himself, if not his family, left Arkansas for Red River in 
1815. For in Milam’s Registro, James Walters (a later settler) 
stated that he ‘“‘settled his land at the place known as Adam Law- 
rence’s in 1815.’’ In an old bill of sale, however, made by James 
J. Ward, junior, to Samuel Worthington it is set forth ‘‘that a 
certain improvement situated on the south bank of Red River above 
a point opposite the mouth of the Kiamichi known by the name of 
Mound Prairie which improvement was made by Adam Lawrence 
in the year of our Lord 1818 and sold by him to Jesse Shelton’’ 
was the land in question. Conceivably two separate parcels of land 
are mentioned in the variant sources. This much may be concluded 
from the documents: Lawrence was living at the mouth of the 
Kiamichi in 1818; he may have built a camp there as early as 1815. 
Further proof of Lawrence’s presence and peril on Red River is 
furnished by an extract from a letter published in the Arkansas 
Gazette, February 26, 1820: 

In the year 1818, a band of Osages came to the house of Mr. Adam 
Lawrence, near the mouth of the Kiamisha, and robbed it of the clothing 
and many other things, and left a respectable family in a deplorable con- 
dition, in a wilderness and frontier country. 

Among the other early settlers opposite the mouth of the Kia- 
michi were Caleb Greenwood and Philip Henson. Thomas Ragsdale, 
who with his father, William Ragsdale (the Ragsdales arrived in 
1818), was one of the first settlers in the Kiamichi sector recalled 
in later years that Greenwood and his sons located at Jonesborough 
(used in a general sense for the area opposite the mouth of Clear 
Creek) in 1817 or 1818. The unidentified writer of a ‘‘ Visit through 
Texas in 1817’’ says: ‘‘In 1818 I visited what was then known as 
Jonesboro . . . and there was also a settlement of four or five 
families, old man Greenwood and his sons and sons-in-law, Law- 
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rence and Henson.’’ In addition to the Lawrences and Greenwoods 
should be listed Mansel Mason and sons, William Hensley, William 
Rabb and sons, William (‘‘Cow’’) Cooper and Ambrose Hudgens 
who arrived in the Kiamichi region by the summer of 1818. John 
Chumley seems able also to lay claim to be counted in this group. 
Concerning the elder Mason we know nothing, but Mansel Mason, 
junior, was a brother-in-law of Adam Lawrence, junior, Andrew 
Rabb and John Roberts, each marrying a daughter of William Rags- 
dale. William Hensley and Philip Henson are frequently confused 
because of the similarity of their names; a confusion further con- 
founded by their penchants for getting themselves involved in petty 
litigations with their neighbors; an expensive eccentricity, it would 
seem, in the light of the fact that they were obliged to carry suits 
to the county site of Hempstead County, Arkansas Territory, for 
trial. Each remained in the county for a number of years; both 
affixed their names to the Miller County petition of 1825. Wiliam 
Rabb, of Pennsylvania Dutch extraction, moved to the Red River 
area in 1818 and moved across to Jonesborough in 1820. He was 
accompanied to Clear Creek by his daughter, Rachel, already married 
to Joseph Newman; and by his sons: Andrew, who married a 
daughter of William Ragsdale after his arrival on the river; John, 
who married Mary Crownover, daughter of John Crownover, in 
1820; and Thomas, unmarried. The Rabbs, the Crownovers and 
Joseph Newman immigrated to south Texas before October, 1823. 
William Cooper was a noted Indian fighter and mustang hunter, 
whose exploits in these two fields of endeavor became legendary, 
both in north and south Texas. 


While these ‘‘squatters’’ were establishing themselves opposite 
the mouth of the Kiamichi, the Clear Creek settlement was set up 
by recent arrivals from Missouri. Here we are upon precarious 
ground so far as the sources are concerned. The subsequent exter- 
mination of Miller County by an Indian treaty rendered invalid 
the land claims of the settlers and the loss of the county records in 
a fire destroyed any possibility of accurately fixing the identity 
of the pioneers and the date of their arrival. Such information as 
we have must be partially suspect based as it is upon conjecture 
rather than documents. As we have seen, among the early settlers 
at the mouth of Clear Creek were William Sceritchfield, Wyatt 
Anderson, Jonathan Anderson, Joshua Anderson and James Thomp- 
son, who were living there in June, 1817. We are safe in assum- 
ing that the signers of the petition giving the account of the In- 
dian attack on this group were likewise residents of the same lo- 
eality. Thus we can extend our list to include the names of Bailey 
Anderson, Walter Pool, William G. Buckles (is this not an error 
of transcription for Charles Burkham?), Thomas Williams, George 
and Alex Wetmore, and Christopher Anthony. Burkham, it is cer- 
tain, had settled on the river in July, 1816, but rather nearer Pecan 
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Point than Clear Creek. Cornelius Martin, tradition alleges, was 
an associate of Burkham at Pecan Point, and Walter Pool, it is known, 
was living there as early as September, 1816. George W. Wright’s 
harsh chirography has Jonathan ‘‘Coachman’’ as a settler at Pecan 
Point when his father, Claiborne Wright, arrived there in S163 sit 
well may be that the weird hieroglyphics should be interpreted 
Jonathan Anderson. An addition to the Clear Creek settlement 
in 1818 was Joseph Inglish; at any rate he was a victim of In- 
dian robbery in 1818—conceivably he may have located on Clear 
Creek the previous year. 


No other settlement made on Red River prior to 1820 bulks 
larger in contemporary sources than Pecan Point. George and Alex 
Wetmore, as we have seen, selected the place as an advantageous site 
for a trading house in June, 1815. Later they were joined by Wil- 
liam Mabbitt, another Indian trader (the date of his arrival is un- 
certain although it was before September, 1816), and by Charles 
Burkham, who first settled there in the summer of 1816. The most 
noted of the early pioneers to locate at Pecan Point, however, was 
Claiborne Wright. Fortunately we have more than the usual amount 
of information concerning this eminent fore-runner. For, of Wright, 
we can speak with assurance. 


March 5, 1816, he, his wife, three sons, two daughters and a 
slave girl embarked upon the keel-boat, Pioneer, at the mouth of the 
Clear Fork of the Cumberland in Smith County, Tennessee. Six 
months to a day elapsed before he terminated his long journey at 
Pecan Point. The story of the long voyage by the way of the Cum- 
berland, Ohio, Mississippi and Red Rivers, too lengthy to be de- 
tailed here, is a thrilling episode in the conquest of the frontier. 
September 5, after much toil, sickness and loss of cargo by Indian 
robbery, he brought the Pioneer to anchor at the mouth of Pecan 
Bayou. Not too soon, for a few days later his boat sank, carrying 
to the bottom of the river a part of the cargo saved from the In- 
dians. But fortunately Wright was not alone in the wilderness; 
he found before him the Wetmores, Mabbitt, Burkham, Pool and 
Jonathan Anderson. In the spring of 1817, he was joined by two 
nephews, John H. and Willey Fowler, who had ridden across Ar- 
kansas, accompanied by Wright’s eldest son, Travis. 


The story of those early days has been so well told by George 
Wright (who as a boy of six accompanied his father to Pecan Point) 
that one can not forbear quotations: 


Buffalo was plenty all along the River in all the praries .. . there 
was no settlement that (1) can Recollect untill we reached Pecan Point 


11 At the risk of arousing the ire of patriotic fellow Texans, it is only fair for 
me to observe that a settler at Pecan Point was as likely to have been living on 
the north side of Red River in 1816 as on the south side, The term was not used 
exclusively to denote a locality in Texas until after 1820. 
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where there was an Indian trader and some two or three white families 
just arived in the contry but had Raised no corn no meat only wild meat 
... 1 think I have seen aS Many as five fine deer shot down and slain 
in the yard in one morning... if a buffalo was wanted it could always 
be kiled and delivered at the camp or house the same day and if we 
wanted fat meat all that we had to do was to (call) Capt Burkhams dogs 
and could kill a fine bear at any thime to season the lean meats with 
the skins off the game that gave meat furnished an abundant supply of 
Coffee and we could go to the woods and find and cut a bea tree and 
get enough honey to answer for sweetening for the family12 


The years 1817 and 1818 witnessed accessions to each of the 
three settlements on Red River. A good authority makes the state- 
ment that fifty families had reached the valley by the fall of 1818.38 
While it is not possible to make a complete list of these avant-couriers, 
a comparison of the names of land applicants to be found in Registro 
de las Familias introducidas par el Cuidadano Benjamin R. Milam 
and in the Record of the Board of Land Commissioners (Trans- 
cribed), Red River County, Texas, with other fragmentary data, 
will furnish as definitive a roster as is now available. The list is sub- 
mitted here with the hope that in time others of the pioneers can 
be identified and their names added. 


1815 


1. William D. Steward (Stuart), arrived May 15, 1815, from Kentucky. Registro. 
He was a “free man of color” and continued to reside in the area until 1840. Bason, 
Adm’x vs. Hughart, Texas Reports, Il, 476-481. 


2. George C. Wetmore, arrived June 7, 1815, from Arkansas. Registro. He was 
an Indian trader. Wright Papers. 


3. Alex O. Wetmore, presumably came with his brother, George, in 1815; his 
presence on the river in 1816 is confirmed by the Wright Papers. 


4. Jacob Barkman, Andrew Robinson and Abraham Anthony were hunting west 
of the Kiamichi in October, 1815. “Petition . . . to Secretary of State,” AGO, 
ORD, WDF, August 4, 1817. Confirmed by letter in Arkansas Gazette, Feb. 26, 
1820. These men were presumably hunters from farther east; Anthony was killed; 
Barkman afterward resided near Little Rock; Andrew Robinson, in the fall of 1819, 
was hunting in the Cross Timbers of Texas with Gabriel Martin and John Hamp- 
ton. W. Bz Dewees, Letters from an Early Settler in Texas, 16. Robinson was one 
of the first settlers in Austin’s colony on the Brazos. Austin Papers, passim. 


1816 


5 William Slingland, arrived Jan. 18, 1816, a native of New Jersey. Registro. 
Cressed river in 1820 to Jonesborough. Record of the Board of Land Commissioners 
(Transcribed), Red River County, Texas (hereafter designated as RBLC). Operated 
a ferry there after October, 1822. Arkansas Gazette, March 2, 1824. 


2 : : : 
12An unsigned account of the Wrights’ arrival at Pecan Point found in the 


George Travis Wright Papers, Paris, Texas. It is in the handwriting of George W. 
Wright, which, if once seen, can never be mistaken, 


pees visit through Texas in 1817” in the Wright Papers. This account is by 
an unidentified traveller; but internal evidence supports the conclusion that he 


was either Travis G. Wright or John H. Fowler. Th i it wi 
remembered) came to Pecan Point in February of 1817. a een ee 
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6. Charles: Burkham, his wife, Nancy (nee Abbott), son, James, and daughter, 
Cynthiana, arrived July 4, 1816, from Indiana. Registro. Crossed river to reside at 
the mouth of Mill Creek, Bowie County, Texas, March, 1820. RBLC. 


7. George Kerman (Kernall), arrived August 15, 1816, a native of Pennsylvania. 
Registro. 


8. Walter Poole, wife and four children (one of the sons was named Jonathan) 
were living at Pecan Point when the Wrights arrived in 1816. Wright Papers. “Had 


ae sete in the country,” so George Wright said; probably came with Burkham 
in July. 


9: Claiborne Wright, wife, two daughters and three sons (George, William and 
Adams) arrived September 5, 1816, from Tennessee. Wright Papers. 


_ 10. Jonathan “Coachman” (Anderson), wife and one son were living at Pecan 
Point when the Wrights arrived. “The Wright Family, Early Settlers of Red River 
County, Texas” in Mrs. J. J. Arthur, Annals of the Fowler Family, 323. 


11. William Mabbitt had set up a trading house at Pecan Point as early as 
September, 1816. Wright Papers. It is to be doubted that he was actively in charge 
of the establishment. His residence was at Walnut Hills in what is now Lafayette 
County, Arkansas. He froze to death near Arkansas Post early in 1820. Ark. Gaz. 


12. Martin Varner, George Creason and Henry Jones were hunting on the 
upper river, December, 1816. “Petition . . . to Secretary of State,’ AGO, ORD, 
WDF. Varner and Jones left the Red River area late in 1821. Lamar Papers, IV 
(Part II), 14. George Wright remembered that Varner, Jones, Creason, John Graf- 
fon, Charles Campbell and William Inglish were hunters on the river as early as 
1818. Arthur, Annals of the Fowler Family, 323. None were married in 1818. al- 
though Varner and Jones married before they emigrated to Austin’s colony. 


13. Cornelius Martin was traditionally an early settler with Burkham. Lamar 
Papers, V1, 14. 


1817 


14. David Clapp, wife, Elizabeth (nee Lawrence), and infant son, William, 
arrived Jan. 6, 1817, from Tennessee. Registro. Crossed to south bank of river in 
March, 1820. RBLC. If, as I suspect, Clapp was a son-in-law of Adam or George 
Lawrence, this is a documentary clue to the actual date of the arrival of the Law- 
rences on the river. 


15. Jesse Morin, a boy of fifteen, arrived Feb. 9, 1817, from Tennessee. Registro. 
Possibly his father was named Samuel Morin; at least a person by that name signed 
the “Petition . . . to the President of the United States,” Bureau of Rolls, Office of 
the Secretary of State, July, 1825. 


16. Henry Stout and wife, Polly (nee Talbert), arrived May 15, 1817, a native 
of Illinois. Registro. Stout located on the subsequent site of Clarksville, Texas. He 
was a mighty hunter, whose connection with the Red River area lasted for nearly 
seventy years. 


17. Joseph Watkins, wife, Polly (nee Miller) and son, John, arrived August 
11, 1817; a native of North Carolina. Registro. Located in the vicinity of Pecan 
Point. 


18. Daniel Cornelius, wife, Polly (nee Hathorn) and daughter, Elizabeth (age 
four), arrived November 11, 1817, from Illinois. He was accompanied by Jacob 
Stallings, a twelve year old boy. Registro. Cornelius crossed to the south side of 
the river in 1820. RBLC. 


19. William Scritchfield (Scrutchfield), actual date of arrival unknown, but 
was living with family at mouth of Clear Creek, in June, 1817. He was killed by 
Osages, June 29, 1817, near the Kiamichi. 
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20. Wyatt Anderson, Clear Creek, June, 1817. 
21. Jonathan Anderson, Clear Creek, June, 1817. See Item No. 10. 
22. Joshua Anderson, Clear Creek, June, 1817. 
23. James Thompson, Clear Creek, June, 1817. 


24. Thomas Williams signed the petition concerning the attack on the men 
mentioned in items 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23. “Old Tom” Williams, as he was known 
emigrated from Red River to the Brazos in December, 1821; he was the father of 
a large family, none of whom were born in a house but in a hunting camp; he 
was the father-inlaw of Robert Kuykendall. Lamar Papers, IV (Part I), 216. 
Robert Kuykendall was probably never a resident of the Red River area; he was 
associated with the Cadron settlement on the Arkansas, and was trading at the 
mouth of the Verdigris in October, 1812, with William Inglish and others. Grant 
Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Old Southwest, 74. Robert, Abner and Joseph Kuy- 
kendall along with Andrew Robinson were the first settlers in Austin’s colony in 
October, 1821. Lamar Papers, IV (Part 2), 13. 


25. Caleb Greenwood, his sons and sons-in-law were living opposite the mouth 
of Clear Creek in 1817 or 1818. Lamar Papers, Ill, 276. The sons were John, 
Henry B., Joel and Franklin (all signed the Miller County petition of 1825); the 
sons-in-law were Hugh Thompson, James Thompson and Thomas Barron. McCuiston, 
Loose Leaves of the History of Lamar County. As James Thompson was certainly 
a resident of the Clear Creek settlement in June, 1817, it is a logical inference 
that the Greenwoods arrived on the river in 1817. 


1818 


26. William Pagsdale came to the Red River area in May, 1818. Registro. He 
settled in the Jonesborough section. He was accompanied by a large family, among 
whom were his sons: James, William Junior, Robert, John, Thomas, Martin H., and 
Charles; and four daughters, whose given names are unknown but who married: 
John Roberts, Mansel Mason, junior, Adam Lawrence, junior and Andrew Rabb. 
William Ragsdale came to Texas from Maury County, Tennessee. History of the 
Constantine Lodge, No. 13, A. F. and A. M., Bonham, Texas. See also McCuiston, 
Loose Leaves of the History of Lamar County. 


27. Samuel French “took his land at the place known as the Talbott improve- 
ment at Pine Bluffs.” He came to the upper Red River in June, 1818, from Louisiana. 
Registro. Apparently he was accompanied by a number of sons. At any rate, 
Joseph, Levi, Thomas, and Samuel S. (whom we know was 21 years of age in 
1818) signed the Miller County petition of 1825. 


28. Nathaniel Robins joined the Pecan Point settlement in July, 1818. He 
was accompanied to Red River by four sons: William, George, John and Joshua; 
and by four daughters. Registro and Loose Leaves. John Robins probably pro- 
ceeded the family in search of a suitable location, as he is credited by the Registro 


with having come to Red River in August, 1817. He later married Cynthia Humph- 
reys. Biographical Souvenir of Texas, 177. 


29. John Humphreys and family emigrated to Pecan Point in company with 
the Robins family. One daughter married John Robins, There was a son David 
but little else is known about the family. John Humphreys died before Janwary, 
1821, for in that month Nathaniel Robins applied for letter of administration on 


aes from the Court of Common Pleas, Hempstead County, Ark. Gaz., Feb. 3 


30. Adam Lawrence was livin irie j 
ec g on the Jonesborough prairie in 1818. A 
have seen, there is plausible evidence to show that he came to the Red eesared 
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in 1815 but for lack of positive data we have placed him among the settlers of 
1817 or 1818. Lamar Papers, Ill, 276. The noted Indian fighter and mustang 
catcher was the father of a large family but beyond the fact that his son, John, was 
killed with his father by the Osages, April 17, 1826, and that a daughter, Nancy, 
married William Stiles, junior, we have no further information as to their names. 
The elder Lawrence had a brother, George, who either came to Red River with 
him or immigrated there prior to 1825. George Lawrence was the father of Henry 
and Adam Lawrence, junior. Henry Lawrence was killed by the Indians at the 
same time as his uncle. Ark. Gaz., May 28, 1826. Two others of the Lawrence 
family were James and David but their relationship to the men named above is 
unknown. Miller County Petition. 


31. Philip Henson was living at Jonesborough in’ 1818. Wright Papers. Cred- 
ited by Ragsdale with having settled there in 1817 or 1818. Lamar Papers, Ill, 276. 
Contemporary documentary evidence places Henson on the river quite early. Record 
of the Court of Common Pleas (Hempstead County, Arkansas Territory), AA, 97. In 
December, 1820, he was involved in a suit before the court under the style of 
Philip Henson vs. Andrew Shaw. 


32. William Rabb, his wife, Mary (nee Smalley), three sons, Andrew, John 
and Thomas (all unmarried at the time), and daughter, Rachel, married to Joseph 
Newman, came to the Clear Creek Settlement in 1818. Lamar Papers, IV (Part 1), 
215. They crossed the river to Jonesborough in 1820. While on Red River, Andrew 
Rabb married a daughter of William Ragsdale and John Rabb married Mary Crown- 
over. William Rabb and wife went to Austin’s colony in the winter of 1821-22. 
The other members of the family including the son-in-law, Joseph Newman, emi- 
grated there in October, 1823. 


5h eat ties ees Mason and sons were also settlers: at Jonesborough by 1818. 
Lamar Papers, Ili, 276. Very little is known about this family. One of the younger 
Masons, Mansel, married a daughter of William Ragsdale. Loose Leaves . . 


34, William “Cow” Cooper was a hunter on the upper river by 1818. Lamar 
Papers, Ill, 276. He afterward went to south Texas; there in November, 1830, his 
son, William, junior, was killed by a party of Wacos. Texas Historical Association 
Quarterly, VI, 317. Young Cooper was said to have been born on Red River (Wil- 
barger, Indian Depredations in Texas, 209) and was probably thirteen or fourteen 
years old at his death. 


35. John Chumley seems able to claim an early residence on Red River. Clarks- 
ville Northern Standard, August 25, 1882. He was probably associated with the 
Andersons; he went with them to Sam Augustine County, Texas, in 1825. Texas 
State Historical Quarterly, XIV, 306. 


36. Nathaniel Moore belonged to the resident group of 1818. Lamar Papers, 
III, 276. William Stevenson preached the first sermon on Red River in his home 
in the winter of 1818-1819. Thrall, History of Methodism in Texas, 13. 


37. James Levins, senior, located in the vicinity of Pecan Point in 1818; he 
was accompanied by several sons, among whom were James, junior, and Joseph; 
one son, John, was born on Red River in 1818. RBLC, 15, 16, 24 and 55. A daugh 
ter, Mary Ann, married George Wetmore. Registro. 


38. Joseph Inglish was living at the mouth of Clear Creek in 1818. His father, 
Charles Inglish, had established Inglish’s Station near the famous Crab Orchard in 
Kentucky; it was one of the “seventeen pioneer stations.” Inglish was accompanied 
by his family, including a son, Bailey Inglish (born in Kentucky, March 4, 1794), 
who served as sheriff of Miller County, 1821-1823; another son, William Inglish, 
who married Annie Shelton. A daughter married Martin Varner before his exodus 
to south Texas. Ark. Gaz., Feb. 26, 1820. 
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39. Stephen Wiley and four sons, three of whom were Indian traders, were 
living at Pecan Point in 1818. Arthur, Annals of Fowler Family, 323. Two men 
by the name of Wiley signed the Miller County petition of 1825, Stephen, junior, 
and Thomas; they were almost certainly sons of Stephen Wiley, senior. 


40. Ambrose Hudgins settled on the Jonesborough prairie quite early. Lamar 
Papers, Ill, 276. He was a son-in-law of Patrick Kernall, himself reputed to have 
settled on Red River in 1818. Loose Leaves ... Hudgins was a brother-in-law 
of a McKelvey (whether it was Hugh, Ezra or James, all of whom were living in 
Miller County in 1825), is not certain. George Kernall, it will be noted in Item 
No. 7 above, came to Red River in 1816; Patrick, J. H., and Archibald Kernall signed 
the Miller County petition. 


41. Daniel Davis came to Red River in the spring of 1818. He, when quite 
young married Matilda Tidwell on Duck River in Tennessee and immediately there- 
after moved to Missouri. There Matilda Davis died; soon after he married Nancy 
McKelvey, Jan. 20, 1818, and moved in that spring to Red River. “Autobigraphy 
of Andrew Davis” in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLII (October, 1939), 
162, Amos Tidwell was class leader of the first Methodist church organized on 
Red River late in 1818 or early in 1819. William Stevenson and James Lowry were 
appointed to the Mount Prairie and Pecan Point Circuit of the Missouri Confer- 
ence, September 5, 1818. Jewell, History of Methodism in Arkansas, 47, so the 
church was probably organized late in 1818. See also Thrall, History of Methodism 
in Texas, 13-14, and Phelan, Hisory of Early Methodism in Texas, 13. Amos, Hiram 
and J. E. Tidwell signed the Miller County petition. The presence of Davis’ brothers- 
in-law, Ezra, Hugh and James McKelvey, on Red River is discussed in Item No. 40 
above. The McKelveys, however, probably did not come to Texas until 1824; at 
least, Hugh McKelvey assigned that year as the date of his arrival RBLC. They 
‘were former residents of- Ste. Genevieve, Missouri. “Autobiography of Andrew 
Davis,” 164. Davis, in May, 1819, was living on the north side of the river, con- 
tiguous to Gates Creek. Early Western Travels, XIII, 217. 


42. Samuel and Amos Gates were quite probably hunting in the Red River area 
in 1818. Nuttall mentions Gates Creek as bearing that name in May, 1819. Early 
Western Travels, XIII, 217. In 1820 Samuel Gates acted as the administrator of Wil- 
liam Mabbitt’s estate. Book AA, Court of Common Pleas, Hempstead County, Ar- 
kansas Territory, 99. Both men later went to south Texas. Austin Papers, passim. 


Conjecture and analogy can supply much that has been for- 
gotten about these early pioneers. They came from Kentucky and 
Tennessee by the way of Missouri and Arkansas. Their fathers 
had followed Boone and Harrod over the Wilderness Road to Harrods- 
burg and Bryant’s Station or pioneered with Sevier along the waters 
of the Holston or Franch Broad. Tall tales of adventure, of In- 
dian warfare and torture they had heard about the hearths of cabins 
while the winter winds howled outside. Some had known the courtly 


John Sevier; others had fought at Tippecanoe or charged over the 
stockade at Tohopeka. 


They were not schooled in books. A cross ofttimes testified 
their signature. Painfully, at the best, they could sign a land 
claim or a petition for the creation of a new county. Their religion 
was the stern Calvinism of the frontier released often in the patho- 
logical emotionalism of the camp meeting. Lorenzo Dow and Peter 
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Cartwright were their major prophets and Cane Ridge the Mount 
Zion to which they turned for spiritual succor, The physical needs 
of these men were few. An axe served for carpentry and cabinet 
making; a skillet and iron pot sufficed for the backwoods cuisine. 
The hunting shirt, the fringed leggings, and the moccasin fashioned 
from buck-skin met the demands of comfort and decency in the 
haberdashery of the hinterland. For them, the sun told the hours 
of the day and the seasons calendared the passing of the year. 


The women who came westward with these pioneers (and many 
of them were men of families) challenge our admiration and our 
pity, though heaven knows they themselves were free from self pity. 
If life was hard for the men, what must it have been for their 
wives? Loneliness for others of their sex added to the actual perils 
of living far from every comfort save the most primitive sort, con- 
spired to make their lot an unenviable one. Their children were 
born without the benefit of physician and ofttimes even of mid- 
wivery except that of the husband. Sickness was prevalent among 
the children and time and time again one small tot was dead be- 
fore the birth of the next. Neverthe%ess the physical danger was 
not in all probability as grinding as the psychological deprivation: 
surely the mere immobility resultant upon staying alone for weeks 
was more wearing than the mobility of the ‘‘long hunt.’’ Indian 
warfare weighed more heavily on the woman; men were killed by 
the savages but the lot of the woman was captivity and violation 
at the hands of the aborigines. 


George and Alex Wetmore, brothers, and William Mabbitt were 
of the fraternity of traders who swarmed westward after the col- 
lapse of their business as sutlers to the United States army during 
the War of 1812. To save at least a part of their investment in 
goods they sought a place where they could dispose of their wares 
in barter with the Indians of the forest and prairie margin. Un- 
licensed, theirs was a precarious and risky business. The War De- 
partment of the United States, under whose direction Indian af- 
fairs were then committed, looked askance at men whose temerity 
led them to attempt trade without the sanction of a governmental 
permit. Only their remoteness from the army posts stood between 
them and immediate eviction from their illicit traffic. Nor did 
distance prove to be more than a temporary barrier. For within 
a year after the arrival of the Wetmores and Mabbitt at Pecan Point, 
a Caddo chief complained concerning their presence there to John 
Jamison, Indian agent at Natchitoches, alleging that they had oc- 
cupied the ancient buffalo crossing and thus deprived the Caddos 
of the advantages of the strategic hunting place. In response to 
the protest, Jamison sent Major Riddle in April, 1817, with orders 
to remove the ‘‘squatters’’ across the river to the north bank. A 
dozen families were evicted and several traders arrested and their 
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merchandise confiscated.14 Despite the efforts of the national gov- 
ernment to prevent settlements on upper Red River, the region 
continued to attract new-comers during the autumn of 1817 and 
the spring of 1818. In August of the latter year Jedediah Morse, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, was apprised that twelve families 
and five Indian traders were located at Pecan Point and twenty fam- 
ilies and three traders were established at the mouth of the Kia- 
michi. Further growth of population was maintained throughout 
the winter of 1818-19; so much so, that Thomas Nuttall, the botanist, 
found the Clear Creek prairie almost completely occupied in May, 
1819, mainly by dispossessed immigrants from the region of the 
Arkansas. In the summer of 1819 corn was raised as far up the 
river as Horse Prairie (on the north bank west of the mouth of 
the Kiamichi) and Sassafras Bluff (on the south bank in present 
day Lamar County, Texas).1 


Apparently the settlers had good reasons to believe the federal 
government would confirm them in the possession of their improve- 
ments, especially after William Rector, surveyor-general of the dis- 
trict of Illinois and Missouri territories, caused nine townships to 
be surveyed between Little River and Red River in the winter of 
1818-19.18 But in this hope they were destined to disappointment; 
true enough the land was offered for sale in 1820 but because of 
delay in the arrival of the necessary forms the sales were deferred 
until the cession of the area to the Choctaws obviated any future 
possibility of white pre-emption. Meanwhile, however, in May, 
1819, Major William Bradford of Fort Smith, in pursuanee of an 
order from Andrew Jackson, commanding officer of the Southern 
Division of the United States Army, removed all of the settlers 


14'Foreman, Indians and Pioneers, 138. In the Missouri Gazette, October 23, 
1817, appears a letter from a gentleman residing at Natchitoches to his friend in 
Jefferson County, Va., dated August 2, 1817, detailing the trip from Natchitoches 
to Pecan Point and return. The unidentified “gentleman” accompanied Riddle. 
With some hesitancy I would suggest that the families driven from the lands of 
the Caddos were those of Claiborne Wright, Charles Burkham, Walter Pool, David 
Clapp, Samuel Morin, Jonathan Anderson, Wyatt Anderson, Joshua Anderson, 
James Thompson, William Scrutchfield, Thomas Williams and Cornelius Martin, The 
Andersons, Scrutchfield and Thompson probably went up the river and settled at 
the mouth of Clear Creek where they were living in June, 1817. Wright, Burkham. 
Pool, Clapp and Morin located on the north side of the river opposite Pecan Point 
until the soldiers left and then returned to their former homes. The traders who 


suffered under the governmental ban were, of course. A 
Sey AOE : se, Alex and George Wetmore 


15 Report of W. A. Trimble, August 7, 1818, i dediah 
the Secretary of War on Indian Affairs, 299. in Jedediah Morse, A Report to 


16 Thomas Nuttall, Journal of Travels into Ark L i i 
(ed) Fae Weeedeliaee at oe into Arkansas Territory, in R. G. Thwaites 


17“A visit through Texas in 1817,” right Papers. 


18 William Rector to Commissi i i 
Cs Lone mmissioner of the General Land Office, April 14, 1819, 
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west of the Kiamichi. The ‘‘squatters’’ east of the stream were 
granted an extension of time to gather their crops; even this hu- 
manitarian concession was not given by Captain Coombs from Natch- 
itoches, who executed his orders for the eviction of the settlers 
near Red River with dictatorial severity, burning homes and de- 
stroying crops.1® Many families now crossed Red River and joined 
their fellow nationals at Pecan Point and Jonesborough.2° 


The unstable and chaotic conditions on Red River were further 
complicated in August, 1819, by the appearance there of Major 
Hamlin Cook, who represented himself as being commissioned by 
the soi-disant President James Long of the Supreme Council of 
the Republic of Texas, set up at Nacogdoches, June 23, 1819. It 
was his purpose, Cook announced, to establish order on the fron- 
tier and to promote the settlements already begun in the section 
by offering land bounties to soldiers and headrights to actual 
settlers.21 Cook returned to Nacogdoches and was placed in com- 
. mand of the small American force there; his cowardly retreat at 
the approach of Ignacio Perez, October 28, 1819, shows clearly that 
he was a shoddy hero for the establishment of a republic. The 
Red River men probably were not materially taken in by his flam- 
boyant representations. However, on November 2, 1819, while Perez 
was still at Nacogdoches two Americans and an Indian incautiously 
entered the town and fell into the hands of the Spaniards. Upon 
being questioned they said they were from Pecan Point where three 
settlements, which could furnish about fifteen soldiers, had been 
established without the knowledge or consent of the government of 
the United States. They represented, furthermore, that although 
Cook had recently visited Pecan Point and enlisted a company, the 
settlers had no intention of engaging in an armed expedition against 
Spain but were interested only in looking out for their families.?? 
The Americans were afterward released from their imprisonment 
by Perez at the request of the American commandant at Fort Jessup 
(Natchitoches) ; the Indian was shot.”4 


19 American State Papers, “Indian Affairs,” II, 557. 

20 Coombs apparently carried out his orders in March, 1820. A study of Milam’s 
Registro, and the Record of the Board of Land Commissioners, Red River County, 
Texas, reveals that several families that had previously settled north of the river 
crossed to the south side in March, 1820. By 1820 the news of the Treaty of 
Onis had penetrated the Red River hinterland and, despite the vagueness of its 
terms, there was more than a reasonable surmise that Jonesborough and Pecan 
Point were in Spanish Texas and therefore, beyond the grasp of the military arm 
of the United States. 

21 Lamar Papers, Il, 53. 

22 Ibid., 66. 

23 Perez, Trinity River, to A. Martinez, San Antonio, December 11, 1819, in 
Lamar Papers, I, 40. 

24 Ibid., II, 66. 
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Governmentally the Red River region was a part of the Little 
Missouri Township, Arkansas County, Missouri Territory, until 1818. 
On December 17, 1818, the General Assembly of Missouri divided 
the area now comprised in the western half of the state of Arkansas 
into three great counties—Pulaski, Clark and Hempstead. At the 
first session of the Court of Common Pleas, held at the home of 
John English near present day Blevins, June 28-30, 1819, Hemp- 
stead County was divided into six townships, two of which—Clay 
and Pecan—comprised within their limits the settlements on Red 
River. The boundaries of these sub-divisions were set forth as fol- 
lows: 

Clay Township: Beginning at Red River at Mabbit’s Place (i. e., Pecan Point) 
thence with road leading from Mabbit’s Place to Mabbit’s Salt Works on Little 
River thence north with waters of said river to head waters thereof thence on a 
due north line to Clark County line thence east with said line to the Kossitot thence 
with Saline Township line to the mouth of the Kositot thence with said line to the 
red river opposite Spanish Bluff thence up Red River to the Beginning. 


Pecan Township: Beginning on red river at Mabbit’s Place thence with Clay 
Township line to Mabbit’s Salt Works on little river thence with said township 
line up little river to the head waters thereof and thence due north to Clark County. 
Thence west with the Clark County line to the Indian Country. Thence south with 
said boundary to red river. Thence down said river to Beginning.2° 


For the next twenty-five months until July, 1821, the inhab- 
itants of the two Red River townships transacted their governmental 
business in the courts of Hempstead County held in the cabin of 
John English. Names familiarly associated with earlier settlement 
of the frontier run through the ragged pages of Book AA, Court 
of Common Pleas and the Order Book of the Court of Common Pleas, 
A, now preserved at Washington, Arkansas. At the-first session 
of the court Joseph Newman was indicted for assault and battery 
and at the August term, 1820, Walter Pool was charged with the 
same offense.?° Litigations frequently involved others of the settlers; 
the December session of 1820 disposed of cases in which such well- 
known pioneers as Adam Lawrence, Thomas Williams, Willis Me- 
Cann, John Scrutchfield, Philip Henson, were parties.27 Joseph 
Inglish brought suit against Walter Pool for slander, a cause after- 
ward transferred to Miller County along with a similar suit styled 
William Hensley vs. Walter Pool28 Again, at the first session, 
June, 1819, Jacob Black secured judgment for debt and damages, 
totalling $969.33, against Mabbitt and Petty, traders;2® at the De- 
cember session, 1820, Black was continuing the action against Samuel 
Gates, administrator of William Mabbitt’s estate.3 During the 


2° Order Book of the Court of Common Pl 

2 OER ae ene f eas, Hempstead County, A. 12-13. 
27 Book AA, Court of Common Pleas, 90-92. 

28 Ibid., 97. 

29 Order Book, A, 18. 

30 Book AA, Court of Common Pleas, 99. 
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period civil matters of little moment were decided before local jus- 
tices of peace and one document has been preserved bearing testi- 
mony to Claiborne Wright’s activity as a magistrate.34 


Two travellers have left their impressions of the character of 
the men who inhabited the Red River area in the first five years 
of their tenure. One of these commentators, Thomas Nuttall, spent 
only two or three weeks in the Clear Creek settlement; the other, 
William B. Dewees, lived and hunted in the section for two years 
before he immigrated to south Texas. Hach account, except in minor 
details, confirms the other. Both Nuttall and Dewees agree that 
the settlers were too largely desperate adventurers, fugitives from 
justice and dissolute renegades. On the other hand, however, each 
records that he discovered the backwoodsmen to be hospitable, cou- 


rageous and gifted in the arts of wringing a subsistence from the 
wilderness. 


Nuttall accompanied Major Bradford from Ft. Smith to the 
mouth of the Kiamichi when he was sent there in May, 1819, to 
remove the settlers from the unsurveyed public lands. As they rode 
southward through the Arbuckle Mountains they noted the marks 
of a wagon train leading in the same general direction. Eventually, 
having effected their passage through the highlands, they emerged 
on the rich prairie near the present site of Doaksville and came upon 
the camp of William Styles. Styles proved to be the emigrant whose 
trail Bradford and Nuttall had seen in the mountains; with him 
was his family, women and children, including his mother-in-law, 
‘blind and 90 years of age.’’*? 


31“An inventory of the estate of Benjamin Cuthbert, Jan. 13, 1820, sworn to 
by George Dooley, Thomas Denton and Asa Blenkenship before Clayborn Wright, 
justice of Peace, Pecan Township, Terr. of Arkansas,” found folded in Court Record, 
Hempstead County, A. 


32 William Stiles (so the name is usually spelled) was born in North Carolina; 
married in South Carolina and moved to Barron County Kentucky before 1800. About 
1816-1818 he was living at the mouth of Mulberry Creek on the Arkansas River 
but was obliged to leave that vicinity when the section was ceded to the Cherokees. 
He moved in the winter of 1818-19 and settled near present-day Fort Towson. 
Tradition says he left Red River in 1821 and moved to the Brazos accompanied 
by three of his children. (Lone Star State: Central Texas, 546) William Stiles, senior, 
was the father of six children: Richard, John, William, Junior, Nancy, Elizabeth 
and Hetty. (1) Richard Stiles settled in Shelby County, Texas, sometime after 
1825. (2) John Stiles, born in Barron County, Kentucky, in March, 1797, accom- 
panied the family on its westward hegira, and located after his marriage to Sarah 
Reed (daughter of Joseph Reed, a pioneer Methodist preacher) within four miles 
of Fort Towson. After the break-up of Miller County in 1828 he moved across Red 
River and located north of Clarksville. He was the father of a numerous family 
whose descendants still live in Red River County. He died in| August, 1854. 
(Biographical Souvenir of the State of Texas, 794). (3) William Stiles, junior, was 
born Feb. 3, 1799, presumably in Barron County, Kentucky. He married Nancy 
Lawrence (born October 25, 1803), daughter of Adam Lawrence, tradition says 
while the families were living at the mouth of Mulberry Creek but more probably 
after the Stileses reached Red River. William Stiles, junior accompanied his father 
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From Stiles’ camp Major Bradford went west of the Kiamichi 
to warn the settlers of the government’s intention to move them east 
of the stream. The ‘‘squatters’’ received the orders with ill grace; 
well they might, for, no doubt, it seemed to them there was no 
place where they could escape the long arm of the federal authority 
intent upon providing lands for the immigrant Indians. The Ar- 
kansas had proven untentable; now the Red offered no more se- 
curity of possession. 


Just west of the Kiamichi, near Red River, Nuttall, who had 
accompanied Bradford, stopped for breakfast at the cabin of Martin 
Varner. Varner regaled his visitor with long stories of the hunt- 
ing to be encountered farther up the river, and showed him as an 
evidence of his prowess as a nimrod the head of a Mexican hog (Sus 
tujassa). Some days later the botanist, while loitering in quest 
of specimens of the regional flora, became separated from his party. 
He attempted to join them on the trail but only succeeded in be- 
coming more confused. His failure to meet up with his associates 
enjoined upon the scientist the necessity of asking the hospitality 
of Stiles and other settlers until a party could be made up to go 
to Ft. Smith. The delay he spent in observing the settlements on 
Red River. He writes: 


On the 8th June I went down to the Red River settlement, to inquire 
concerning some company, which I had heard of, on my returning route 
to the Arkansa; and, on conferring together, we concluded to take our 
departure on Sunday next, a day generally chosen by these hunters and 
voyagers on which to commence their journeys. In our way to this settle- 
ment Gates’s and Lemon’s creek and another small brook. The width of 
the prairie to Red River might be about five miles, and the contracted 
alluvial lands, which by the crops of corn and cotton appeared to be ex- 
ceedingly fertile, were nearly inhabited to their full extent. The wheat 
planted here produced about 80 bushels to the acre, for which some of the 
inhabitants had now the conscience to ask three dollars and a half per 
bushel, in consequence of the scarcity of last season. . . 


These people, as well as the generality of those who, till lately, in- 
habited the banks of the Arkansa, bear the worst moral character imagin- 
able, being many of them renegadoes from justice, and as such have 
forfeited the esteem of civilized society. When a further flight from justice 
became necessary, they passed over into the Spanish territory, toward San 
Antonio, where it appears that encouragement was given to all sorts of 
refugees. From these people we frequently heard disrespectful murmurs 
against the government of the United States. There is indeed an univer- 


to the Brazos in 1821-22 but returned to Miller County. He was living in Miller 
County in 1825 but later moved to Louisiana and thence to Johnson County, Texas, 
where he died in 1875. (Lone Star State; Central Texas, 546) (4) Nancy Stiles 
married Henry Jones in January, 1821. She accompanied her husband and father 
to south Texas in the winter of 1821-22, and her son, William Stiles Jones, born at 
the crossing on the Brazos early in 1822 had the distinction of being the first child 
born in Austin’s colony. She died August 5, 1851. John Henry Brown, Indian 
Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 311. (5) There is no information concerning Elizabeth 


Stiles. (6) Hetty Stiles is said to have married another Jones in south Texas but 
when or where is unknown. 
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sal complaint against showing unnecessary and ill-timed favors to the 
Indians. It is true that the Osages and Cherokees have been permitted, 
almost without molestation, to rob the people on this river, not only of 
their horses and cattle, but even occasionally of their household furniture.33 


This account of a cursory observer needs to be supplemented 
and contrasted with the recollections of an actual resident, William 
B. Dewees, who came to the upper Red from the vicinity of Shelby- 
ville on Duck River, Tennessee, in the spring of 1819, in company 
with a party of ten families of kinsmen and neighbors.34 The immi- 
grants made use of a keel-boat to convey themselves and their house- 
hold goods from Tennessee to Pecan Point. Young Dewees did not 
complete the voyage but left his fellow travellers at Long Prairie, 
from whence he wrote a long letter portraying graphically the hard- 
ships endured in the passage of the Raft.25 At the time he was 
looking eagerly forward to an extended hunting trip on the upper 
‘river. From Long Prairie he went to Mound Prairie, where he fell 
sick and lay idle for six months. As soon as he was able to ride 
he joined a hunting party of thirty men, among whom were Gabriel 
Martin, Andrew Robinson and John Hampton, for an expedition 
to the Cross Timbers. Smaller numbers dared not venture out be- 
cause of the hostile Osages. Dewees and his companions suffered 
no losses on this particular trip, although, he, Robinson, Martin, 
and Hampton became lost from the main body. By following the 
river, they succeeded in reaching Jonesborough without any un- 
toward incident. 


There Dewees remained for some time. (It should be noted 
that Jesse Burnam and Samuel Burnam moved from Pecan Point 
to the Clear Creek settlement late in 1819.) February 13, 1820, 
he wrote in part to a relative in Kentucky: 


But a few words now for the society that inhabits this new country. 
We are a motley crew, emigrants from all parts of the world, and of 
course have all kinds of people, good and bad! but the bad seems to pre- 
dominate. 


He goes on to describe a camp meeting he had attended a few 
days previously at the mouth of Clear Creek across the river from 
Jonesborough. Three ministers had been in attendance and a very 


33 Thomas Nuttall, Travels into the Arkansas Territory, in R. G. Thwaites, 
Early Western Travels, XIII, 206-223. Quotation is found on pages, 221-222. 


34 Among heads of families included in this party was Jesse Burnam, later 
well-known member of Austin’s Colony in south Texas. “Reminiscences of Capt. 
Jesse Burnam” in Texas State Historical Quarterly, V, 12. Among other members 
of the group were Samuel Burnam (Dewees’ brother-in-law), John Nall, George 
Dooley and Willis W. Boone, all accompanied by families. Registro. A tenuous 
thread of evidence, wanting documentary confirmation, makes out Benjamin Cuth- 
bert, Asa Blankenship, Thomas Denton, John Crownover and John Clark as the 
remaining unidentified members of the party. 


35 W. B. Dewees, Letters from an Early Settler of Texas, 1. 
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considerable congregation.2® Not all of those in the vicinity were 
intent upon salvation, however; quite close to the camp was located 
a spring around which a crew of drunken rowdies gathered to mock 
the prayers, sermons and shoutings of the religiously inclined. Upon 
being rebuked by one of the ministers, these sons of Belial scattered 
the congregation and cut down the rude pulpit. But frontier 
preachers trained in the school of Lorenzo Dow and Peter Cart- 
wright were not to be outdone; they rallied the searchers after grace 
and drove away the scoffers; rebuilt their altar, and, as Dewees 
notes, ‘‘had a very successful meeting.’’* 


A third letter written from Pecan Point, June 10, 1821, re- 
lates the happenings of a recent trip to Nacogdoches. Dewees and 
two companions had endeavored to visit the Spanish village by the 
way of Trammel’s Trace but unused to the landmarks they missed 
it entirely and were obliged to mark out a new trail. The further 
details of the journey reveal no unusual occurrences. Dewees, upon 
his return to Pecan Point, began preparations to join Austin’s 
colony; actually he did not depart for south Texas until January 
1, 1822. This trip he made in conjunction with Jesse Burnam. 
Indeed the winter of 1821-22 saw a rather considerable migration 
from Red River to the Brazos: a migration symptomatic of the con- 
tinued flux of the frontier. 


Meanwhile the story of the founding of the first American 
settlements on upper Red River had ended its first phase, April 1, 
1820. For on that date Governor James Miller of the Arkansas 
Territory had approved the act of the Assembly creating Miller 
County. Henceforth for the next sixteen years the story of Miller 


County is the story of southeastern Oklahoma and northeastern 
Texas.°8 


36 Although Dewees does not mention the ministers’ names, very li 
the three were William Stevenson and Thomas Tennant. roma dit hese pei y 
ing elder of the Black River District of the Missouri Conference of the Methodist 
Church in 1820, and Thomas Tennant had been assigned to the Pecan Point circuit 
in the fall of 1819. Horace Jewell, History of Methodism in Arkansas, 47. Either 
James Lowry or Washington Orr would be a logical surmise for the third preacher; 
br served the Pecan Point circuit—Lowry preceded Tennant and Orr succeeded 
im. 

37 Dewees, Letters, 16. Written from “Jonesborough, Ark.” 


38 Dr. Rex W. Strickland is Assistant Prof f Hi 
Mines and Metallurgy, at El Paso, Texas. ee ee 
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THE CAREER OF MONTFORT STOKES IN OKLAHOMA 


By WriuuiaAM Omer Foster 


Montfort Stokes was born near Petersburg, Virginia, on March 
12, 1762. His family for four generations had been prominent in 
the social and political affairs of the colony. Both his paternal 
and maternal ancestry have been traced back to prominent families 
in England. In the Revolution he probably served as a privateer, 
although no official record of this service has been found. From 
his thirteenth to his seventieth year he lived in North Carolina, in 
the towns of Halifax, Salisbury, and Wilkesboro.! 


Stokes held political appointments in North Carolina for forty- 
three years. He was clerk of Rowan County and the state senate 
for thirty years. He was major-general in the state militia for a 
number of years but did not see active service in the War of 1812. 
He served on commissions that settled the state’s boundary disputes 
with South Carolina and Tennessee. He was prominent in Masonic 
circles, holding at one time the office of Deputy Grand Master for 
the Grand Lodge of North Carolina. He was a slave owner and 
traded extensively in land. In 1816 he went down from his moun- 
tain retreat to spend six years and three months in the United States 
Senate. While never a crusader, he identified himself with the 
party known as the ‘‘War Hawks,’’ ‘‘Young Republicans’’ and 
‘‘Toose Constructionists.’’ In the struggle over the extension of 
slavery he voted in favor of the Missouri Compromise. He was a 
moderate advocate of internal improvements. He was an ardent 
supporter of Thomas Jefferson and of Andrew Jackson, his boy- 
hood friend. 


In state politics from 1826 to 1832, Stokes served two years 
each in the senate, the house and the governorship. He gave only 
mild support to inflation in the state’s finances, internal improve- 
ments, constitutional reform in the interest of fairer represen- 
tation from the West, and public school education. He favored a 
low tariff but opposed South Carolina’s plan to nullify a tariff 
act passed by Congress. 


Much of Stokes’ success was due to his social talents and his 
knowledge of practical politics. ‘‘He was of infinite wit and... . 
and rarely lost a friend by his railery.’’ He seldom missed a 
political convention. Politics was his life work. After his twenty- 
third year, there were only four years when he was not holding some 


1For a complete account of the North Carolina history briefly summarized in 
this article see Foster, William Omer, “The Career of Montfort Stokes in North Caro- 
lina,” North Carolina Historical Review, XVI, No. 3 (1939), pp. 237-272. 
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-c office. His official life covered fifty-three years. Thomas 
pe ae of him: ‘‘He is an old politician. That is a character 
that is seldom in a hurry to get home; or that exhibits any anxiety 
but for popular favor. And when at home, they are of little use 
and do little else than be served by their families.’’ 


Stokes resigned from the governorship on November 19, 1832, 
in order to accept an appointment by President Jackson as Chair- 
man of a Federal Indian Commission charged with the responsi- 
bility of supervising the settling of the Indians of the Southeast 
in their new homes in Indian territory. He had made no study of 
the Indians, nor had he shown any special interest in them other 
than to favor their removal from North Carolina. Jackson wished 
to reward a friend and repay a political leader who had rendered 
potent service in his presidential campaigns of 1824, 1828, and 1832. 
“To the victor belong the spoils.’ 


By an act of Congress on March 2, 1819, Arkansas Territory 
was established, embracing practically all that is now Oklahoma 
and Arkansas. The civil government was confined to Arkansas; 
west of Arkansas was the Indian country, later Known as Indian 
Territory.” 


The Indian Removal Bill, enacted by Congress on May 28, 
1830,3 did not specifically order the removal of the Indians beyond 
the Mississippi River; but doubtless Congress thought they would 
be removed. Some of the Southeastern states had determined to 
acquire the lands of the Indians within their borders. Jackson 
was known to be sympathetic with these states when Congress 
gave him the power of dealing with the conflict between them 
and the Indians. 


Jackson lost no time in putting the Removal Bill into effect. 
He made several treaties dealing with the removal of the Indians, 
or with the settlement of their boundary disputes.* 


A large part of the Choctaws removed to Indian territory in 
1831, 1832, and 1833; most of the remainder were removed by force 
in 1836. Some of the Cherokees moved as a result of the fraudulent 
treaty of 1835; others were forced out in 1838 and 1839. The re- 


2 Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest (Cleveland 1926). po Su 

3 Foreman, Indian Removal (Norman, 1932), 21, 22. 

4D. A. Stewart, The Government and Development of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City, 
1933), 8-23. Some of the treaties were: Dancing Rabbit-Creek Treaty with the 
Choctaws, Sept. 30, 1830; Cusseta Treaty, March 9, 1832, and Payne’s Landing, 
May 9, 1832 with the Seminoles; Creek and Cherokee Treaties, Feb. 14, 1833, settling 
their boundaries; Treaty of New Echota, Dec. 9, 1835, the bulk of the Cherokees 
agreeing to move to Indian territory; the Chickasaws and Choctaws were merged 
in three ireaties: Pontotoc Treaty of 1832, Treaty of May 24, 1834, and Doakville 
Treaty of 1837, 
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moval of the Creeks to Indian territory was completed in 1836 and 
1837. A few of the Seminoles migrated in 1833 and others followed 
later; but it was not until 1856 that the government considered 
its work of removal finished. By 1840, sixty thousand of the five 
civilized tribes had arrived in Indian territory.5 


The request for a Federal Indian Commission came from the 
Creeks in Indian territory. They stated that they were far removed 
from Washington and found it difficult to adjust themselves to 
the newly arrived Cherokees and other Indian nations. They wished 
a strong commission on the ground in order that their problems 
might be quickly solved.® 


President Jackson asked for authority to appoint a Commis- 
sion and for an appropriation of $20,000 for salaries and expenses. 
This request was granted by Act of Congress of July 14, 1832. On 
the same day commissions and instructions were mailed to Gover- 
nor Montfort Stokes, Governor William Carroll of Tennessee and 
Robert Vaux of Pennsylvania.’ Carroll and Vaux declined the ap- 
pointments, but Stokes promptly accepted. At seventy years, an 
age when most men retire, he was ready for the largest task of his 
life in the rough life of the wilderness. He requested time in which 
to prepare for the meeting of the North Carolina legislature, in- 
stead of reaching Fort Gibson on October 1 as instructed.’ Reverend 
John J. Schermerhorn of Utica, New York, and Henry L. Ells- 
worth of Hartford, Connecticut, agreed to fill the other places on 
the Commission. S. C. Stambaugh was appointed secretary. 


The instructions given the Commission outlined the type of 
work to be done. They were to examine the new home of the 
Indians, adjust difficulties arising over boundaries, report on 
methods used in removing the Indians and recommend changes, 
and suggest a plan of government for the Indian country. The 
term of the Commission was to expire on July 14, 1834. They were 
instructed to work in close harmony with Colonel A. P. Chouteau 
who had served as a wise councilor for years in the new territory. 


5 Foreman, A Traveller in Indian Territory (Cedar Rapids, 1930), 11. : 

6 United States House of Representatives, Document No. 16, 22 Congress, 1 Sess., 
pp. 1-3. 

7 Foreman, “The Life of Montfort Stokes in Indian Territory,” p. 15, a manu- 
script in the possession of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh. (Here- 
after referred to in this work as Foreman MS.) 

8 Stokes to John Robb, Acting Secretary of War, Aug. 7, 1832, Office of In- 
dian Affairs, (Hereafter referred to in this work as O.[.A.), quoted in Foreman 
MS., pp. 15, 16. Stokes said, “The task of keeping up a Governor establishment 
with an insufficient salary [the salary was $2,000] will leave my means of prepar- 
ing for so long a journey somewhat more limited than I was prepared for. I shall 
need a small outfit, and travelling expenses, both of which I can furnish, but with 
some inconvenience. If it is not inconsistent with the usages of the Department 
(and not otherwise), I would be glad to have an advance of money before [ set out. 
If it is not customary and others do not ask for it, neither do I.” 
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They were to have the protection of four companies of _Tangers 
under the command of Captain Jesse Bean. When stationed at 
one place, they were to receive eight dollars per day; when travel- 
ling, they were to receive eight dollars for each twenty miles cov- 


ered.9 


Ellsworth arrived at Fort Gibson on October 8, 1832. On the 
journey to the West he was accompanied by Washington Irving. 
Irving accepted his invitation to visit Fort Gibson and to tour the 
prairies accompanied by the rangers: from this experience was 
gathered much of the materials of Irving’s book, A Tour of the 
Prairies. In December, Schermerhorn and Stambaugh arrived. On 
February 4, 1833, Stokes arrived on an Arkansas River steamboat.’° 
Fort Gibson was erected by the War Department in 1824 near the 
present site of Muskogee, Oklahoma, on the Grand River not far 
from its confluence with the Arkansas River. Like Irving, Stokes 
probably noted the ‘‘tolerably clear stream, neat look of white forti- 
fications, block-house. . . the culprits in pillory and riding the 
wooden. horse.’’!+ 


The first task of the Commission was that of adjusting the 
boundaries between the Creeks and the Cherokees. The government 
erred in its treaty of 1828 in giving to the Cherokees some of the land 
it had already given to the Creeks. The Creeks had built their homes 
and established farms on this land and naturally resented the en- 
croachment of the Cherokees. Ten days after Stokes arrived, treaties 
were concluded with these nations on February 14, 1833. The 
boundary agreed upon was surveyed by Captain Nathan Boone, 
a son of Daniel Boone.” 


The next problem concerned the Osage nation. The Osages 
had already given their oral agreement to move from their homes 
in Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas to the barren lands of what 
is now the state of Kansas; the Commission was instructed to get 
them to sign such an agreement in a formal treaty. The first con- 


9 United States Senate, Executive Document No. 512, 23 Congress, 1 session, II, 
870-875 (Afterwards referred to in this work as Senate Document No. 512). 
ae Foreman, Pioneer Days, 88-101. Irving left for New Orleans in November, 


11W. P. Trent and G. S. Hellman, editors, The Journal of Washington Irving, 
from July 1815 to July 1842, (Boston, 1919), III, 134. Stokes probably found time, 
as did Irving, to note the maneuvers of the dragoons, the fishing, the games of pool, 
the plays written and acted by the citizens of the fort in the old “theater,” the build- 
ings for Indian councils and religious services, the horse-races, the arrivals and de- 
partures of steam-boats, the arrival of bonnets for the ladies of the post, visits of 
one aN (some ae MCS Naat the young men of the fort), the intermarriage 
of the white men with the Indian women. Cf. i i 
(Nonacd leanne en, Cf. Foreman, Fort Gibson, a Brief History 

12C. J. Kappler, ed., Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1903, 3 
vols.),, II, 283, 285, quoted in Foreman, Pioneer Days, 210. (Alsewards referred to 
in this work as Kappler, C. J., Treaties). 
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ference was held forty miles up the Grand River at the home of 
Colonel Chouteau. When the hungry Indians had consumed all the 
food on hand, the conference moved to Fort Gibson. The appearance 
of six thousand half-starved Osages moved the heart of Stokes to 
pity and probably laid the basis for much of his subsequent attitude 
toward the Indians. The Commission hoped that the influence of 
Chouteau would bring the Osages to terms; but their leader replied 
that since the United States had not kept its former treaties, they 
would not sign a new one. The Commission made another effort ; 
the Osages were told that if they would move to Kansas and adopt 
agriculture as a mode of living the government would supply 
$43,000 for the purchase of the proper tools. A minority of the 
nation blocked the acceptance of this offer. The conference broke 
up in hopeless disagreement on the second of April. The Osages 
showed their contempt for the authority of the government by 
killing a hundred Kiowas.!® 


The Commission reported to the government that they were 
able to bring a large delegation into conference because the Indians 
were hungry; they had failed in making a treaty due to the fact 
that a third of the nation, under the leadership of Chief Clermont, 
made such impossible demands that it was thought best not to 
force a treaty upon them in their divided state.14 


Later in the year, Stokes assisted a special commission com- 
posed of Major F. W. Armstrong, General Arbuckle, General Dodge 
and Colonel Chouteau in making a treaty with the Osage nation. 
Five years later Stokes said that this treaty would have preserved 
“that nation from ruin... President Jackson rejected that treaty; 
but in the very sentence of rejection, he says that something shall 
shortly be done for them.—Nothing has been done.’’!® 


During the conferences with the Osage nation, a delegation 
from the Seminoles arrived from Florida to investigate their pro- 
posed home. On March 28 the Commission persuaded the dele- 
gation to sign a statement to the effect that they were satisfied 
with the new country; this document was used by the government 
in its pressing demands for a treaty of removal on the part of the 
whole nation. This action brought on the Second Seminole War, 
which lasted from 1835 to 1842.16 


Stokes and Stambaugh were opposed to the removal of the 
Osage nation to worthless lands. Schermerhorn and Ellsworth 
were not very sympathetic towards this nation. The result was 


13 Senate Document 512, IV, 117, 118, 124, 228. Cf. Foreman, The Five Civi- 
lized Tribes (Norman, 1934), 165. ‘ 

14 Senate Document 512, 228-230, quoted in Foreman, Pioneer Days, 212. f 

15 Stokes to Poinsett, June 5, 1838, O.1.A., quoted in Foreman, Five Civilized 
Tribes, 165. 

16 Kappler, C. J., Treaties, II, 290, quoted in Foreman, Pioneer Days, 211. 
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friction amoung the commissioners. Cholera was widespread in 
the region south of Fort Gibson and several at the fort had died 
of this disease. Because of the friction within the Commission 
and the presence of cholera or for some other reason, Schermer- 
horn, Ellsworth and Stambaugh returned to their homes in April 
and May. Stokes was left in charge of the work of the Commis- 
sion.1? 

In the summer of 1833, Stokes and Ellsworth had been in- 
structed to visit the St. Louis office of General William Clark, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and make a report of the type of 
work he was doing. While waiting for Ellsworth to reach St. Louis, 
Stokes made an individual report. He complimented Clark upon the 
condition of his records. He said: ‘‘The office may be termed a 
bureau of information, not only relative to Indian affairs, but of 
much that pertains to the history of this Western country.’”’ He 
then turned aside to a consideration of the work of the Commission. 
He had been busy and had not kept close watch on the funds appro- 
priated for the work; a recent check revealed that they had in one 
year spent more than the $20,000 appropriated for the two year term. 
He said that, ‘‘I find a large portion of my own expenses unpaid. . . 
I deserve no indulgence on this behalf . . . but there are very many 
objects of public interest that must be provided for.’’ 48 


On August 15, 1833, in another report from St. Louis to Cass, 
Secretary of War, Stokes rejoiced to see in the papers that the at- 
tempts of the government to persuade the Cherokees in North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama to sign a treaty of removal 
had failed. He thought that such a treaty would fail unless the Cher- 
okees already in Indian territory were consulted in advanee. The 
wild Indians of the West could not trust paper treaties as do the 
civilized nations; therefore, the government was urged to spend 
more money on presents in trying to bring them to terms. ‘‘ When- 
ever the Indians receive a gratuity from Government...they im- 
mediately evince a respect for that Government ... To tell them 
that it is to their interest to be at peace is to persuade them to give 
up a portion of their income obtained by plunder.’’!9 


Stokes was delayed in St. Louis by his customary summer ill- 
ness, some sort of stomach trouble. As the cholera was spreading 
in the city, Ellsworth became impatient and started toward Leaven- 
worth where they had been instructed to make treaties with the wild 
Indians. Stokes finally began the journey. Learning that Ellsworth 
had left Leavenworth and had gone farther into the West, he turned 
back to Fort Gibson. That autumn Ellsworth endeavored to take 
some of the chiefs of the Pawnees and Comanches to Fort Gibson 

17 Foreman, Pioneer Days, 213. 


18 Senate Document No. 512, IV, 496, 497. 
19 Senate Document No. 512, IV, 502-504. 
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for a conference. Stokes said that ‘‘he might as well attempt to 
collect last year’s clouds as to collect the Pawnees and Comanchees 
at this time... They are on the fall hunt; they are at war with the 
Delaware, the Shawnee, the Osage.’’ Cass had suggested that 
mounted troops might be sent into the wilderness to quell the Arab 
Indians, the Comanches and Pawnees; Stokes advised against it 
on the ground that they would be unable to find them.2° 


It is evident that the government appreciated the work Stokes 
was doing in 1833. Cass wrote him that ‘‘I feel confidence in your 
views and intentions...I take deep interest in the labors of your 
Commission, and look to the results as the ground work of all our 
improvements in the condition of the Indians west of the Missis- 
sippi.’’21 


In the autumn of 1833, Stokes gave the federal government 
his suggestions for a plan of government for the Indians. He 
advised that the Indians west of the Mississippi be divided into 
a northern and a southern group; such a division would make it 
possible for representatives of all the Indian nations to attend 
an annual conference. His suggestions were entitled ‘‘A Plan for 
the Government of the Indians South of the Missouri River.’’ He 
thought the government should appoint a citizen as governor, with 
headquarters at the military post. The governor and the commander 
of the post, as ‘‘Sub-Dictators,’’ would have absolute power in emer- 
gencies; this plan would prevent a powerful Indian nation from 
erushing a weak one before the government could intervene. Accord- 
ing to this plan of government, each year the nations would send 
representatives to a national assembly ; in this meeting all intertribal 
activities and all the relations of the Indians to the United States 
would be handled. At these annual assemblies the government 
would pay the Indians all their annuities. Stokes felt that this 
plan would prevent graft by government officials and criticism 
from the Indians. When the national assembly was not in session, 
a supreme court composed of three neutral chiefs would handle 
disputes between the nations. All the internal affairs of each nation 
would be handled by its own government. 


The purpose of the plan was to help the Indians. He said: 


During the seven years I was in the Senate of the United States, when- 
ever an Indian treaty was presented for confirmation, the first inquiry was, 
how much land have we acquired? What did it cost? and what is it worth? 


In the future he hoped that Senators would ask, ‘‘For whose bene- 
fit was it purchased? The answer to this question must be—We 
purchased it for the benefit and comfort of our red brethren: we 
have given it to them without money and without price.’’ He add- 


20 Loc. cit., IV, 502-504, 
21 Senate Document No. 512, IV, 500-504. 
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ed the hope that for years to come the government would furnish 
the Indians with the tools of agriculture.”” 


For several years the soldiers at Fort Gibson had complained 
of the climate and the loneliness of their situation. There was 
frequent appeal to the government to remove the garrison to Fort 
Smith in Arkansas. Schermerhorn and Ellsworth recommended 
that the petition be granted. Stokes filed a minority report, oppos- 
ing removal on the grounds that Fort Gibson was situated at the 
head of steamboat navigation and at the point where the militia was 
needed to control the Indians. Stokes’ recommendation was accepted 
by the government. The fort was torn down and a new one built on 
the old site. In 1857 the garrison was finally removed to Fort 
Smith.** 


The term of the Commission expired on July 14, 1834; but 
Stokes remained on the ground. In September General Leaven- 
worth took a detachment of five hundred dragoons into the far 
Southwest in order to impress the wild Indians. Although Stokes 
was seventy-two years old, he accompanied the expedition and re- 
turned in good health; many of the soldiers and a few of the In- 
dians died from fever and General Leavenworth died from an ac- 
eident.24 One of the Indians offered as an explanation of the 
numerous fatalities that he had seen poison issuing from the glasses 
of the old man, Governor Stokes. 7° As a result of this expedition, 
approximately one hundred and fifty leaders of the wild Indians 
were brought back to Fort Gibson for a conference. As an un- 
official participant, Stokes gave many presents to the Indians and 
offered the benefit of his experience. Major Armstrong, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs for Indian territory, who presided at 
the conference told the Indians that he had no authority to con- 
clude a treaty, but that he would advise the President to make a 
treaty with them the following summer. 


In 1835 Stokes was appointed chairman of a new Federal 
Indian Commission. General Arbuckle and Major Armstrong were 
the other members. Stokes had merited the praise of the govern- 
ment and shown his interest by remaining on the ground; he prob- 
ably was assisted by influential friends in the East who wrote 
in his behalf to the secretary of war.2° The Commission was in- 


*2 Senate Document No. 512, IV, 623-626. 
23 Stokes to Herring, March 27, 1834, Indian Office, Retired Classification Files; 
1834 Western Superintendency, quoted in Foreman, Pioneer Days, 217, 218. 
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structed to promote amicable relationships between the Comanche, 
Kiowa and ‘‘other wandering tribes west of the state of Missouri 
and the Territory of Arkansas and other predatory tribes roaming 
along our western border and the United States and between these 
tribes and other nations of Indians in that region.’’ 


In May of 1835, an attempt was made to hold a conference with 
the Arab Indians at Fort Gibson; but as most of the Indians were 
engaged in hunting excursions, this effort was a failure. Colonel 
Dodge previously had promised the Comanches that the conference 
would be held in their territory; to appease this nation the Com- 
mission agreed to meet the Indians at Camp Holmes lodge situated 
on the Canadian River near the present location of Lexington, 
Oklahoma. Armstrong died at his home before the conference met. 
On August 6, Stokes and Arbuckle began the long trip of one 
hundred and fifty miles. Reports were brought back to the fort 
that Stokes was at the point of death in a camp erected along the 
way. But this seventy-three year old man presided over the con- 
ference, acted as secretary, did most of the work, and made the 
one hundred and fifty mile return trip in good health. At Camp 
Holmes leaders of the Creeks, Cherokees and other civilized nations 
met those from the Arab peoples. A treaty was made which was 
of great help to the white traders and hunters as well as to the 
Indians. The Indians guaranteed safety to the Americans travel- 
ling to and from Santa Fe; the civilized Indians were allowed to 
hunt as far as the jurisdiction of the United States extended. This 
was the first treaty in which the wild Indians recognized the au- 
thority of the United States. Unfortunately some of the wild tribes 
left before the conference was over and had to be dealt with later.?” 


According to Stokes’ report the government was at times care- 
less of its financial obligations to its agents. On July 14, 1835, he 
wrote the Secretary of War that he had received no pay for the 
past year; he said that he was drawing a draft on the Department 
for $1,000 of his salary and expressed the hope that it would be 
honored. 


In the summer of 1836 C. A. Harris was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affiars, in the place of Herring. Stokes congratu- 
lated himself and the Indians upon the change. He wrote Harris 
that ‘‘Matters may be better but they cannot possibly be worse. 
I have learned not to complain.’’ He then referred to his illness 
and complained of numerous grievances.28 He later wrote Harris 
that the things he said were not to be laid to ‘‘any intention to 
offend any officer of the government, but a temper soured by 


27 Foreman, Pioneer Days, 159-164. Cf. Foreman, “The Centennial of Fort Gib- 
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sickness and disappointment.’’ He referred to his enormous amount 
of work and the difficult requirements made of him. He had no 
clerical help. The government required him to have certain papers 
witnessed before a Justice of the Peace or a Court of Record, a 
requirement which called for a trip of fifty miles into Arkansas. 
He added, 


Gentlemen, I tell you that many of your requirements are not suited 
to the conditions of the Indian country; and you may dismiss me; but in 
twenty successors you will not find one who will say otherwise. .. I 
throw myself on your mercy and forebearance and implore your advice 


and assistance. 


He described his office which was also his bedroom; it was four- 
teen by sixteen feet in size. He had one small letter-case. The 
papers of the four Indian nations were piled high in four corners 
of the room.”9 


Major Chouteau spent the winter of 1835-1836 in rounding up 
the wild Indians who had left before the treaty of 1835 at Camp 
Holmes had been signed. They promised to meet Stokes and Ar- 
buckle in conference at Fort Gibson in the spring of 1836, but they 
broke this promise. The Comanche chief was angry because the 
treaty of Camp Holmes allowed the Osages, Creeks, Cherokees, 
Choctaws, and other nations to hunt on Comanche land. Another 
source of difficulty was the strife between Texas and Mexico; each 
side was trying to win the support of the Southwestern Indians, 
with the result that lage groups of the Indians were in a continuous 
state of excitement.®° 


In the summer of 1836, Stokes was requested by the govern- 
ment to appraise the property of the abandoned stations of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in the terri- 
tory of the Cherokees. Both these stations, ‘‘Unity’’ and ‘‘Har- 
mony,’’ had been abandoned sixteen years before this. In the 
treaty of 1833 the government had promised that these properties 
should be purchased and turned over to the Cherokees. Stokes, al- 
though ill at the time, complied with this request. He expected that 
the government would make some sort of additional remuneration. 
When this request was denied, he urged Arbuckle to use his influ- 
ence with the government; but that official said that he was 
powerless to help.*! 


From 1836 to 1837, while still chairman of the Federal Indian 
Commission, Stokes was also sub-agent for a group of nations, the 
Cherokees, Senecas, Shawnees, Quapaws, Osages and the mixed 
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group of Seneca-Shawnee peoples. His salary was only $750. His bed- 
room continued to be used as an office. In March and April of 
1837 he travelled a total of six hundred miles in order to deliver 
the annuities to these Indians. He was ill on the trip and said that 
it was a “‘disagreeable and disgusting business and such a one as I 
hope never again to be called upon to repeat.’’ He complained of 
having to live six miles from the fort and of having to visit the fort 
three times some days to confer with the officials. He said that he 
had to ‘‘dance attendance’’ upon a second lieutenant in charge of 
disbursements and that as a result he lost face with the Indians.22 


Stokes’ agitation finally bore fruit. In 1837 he was appointed 
full agent to the Cherokees for a term of four years at a salary of 
$1500. He was instructed to occupy the agency quarters ten miles 
east of Fort Gibson. He presented to the government plans for 
quarters fifty-two by twenty feet in size, but the money was denied 
him. Instead, he borrowed $2,200 and purchased a log house. This 
building contained two rooms twelve by sixteen feet; also a kitchen 
and smoke-house.*? 


The Cherokees left in Stokes’ possession their wills, deeds, 
bills of sale and guardian’s bonds. He said that he was the sole 
guardian of written evidence of property amounting to over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in value. This property belonged to ‘‘ widows 
and orphans and other legatees; who but for this precaution might 
and would have their papers destroyed and the evidence of owner- 
ship left to the uncertain recollection of individuals as formerly.’’*4 


The Kiowa, Kataka, Wichita, and Tawakoni Indians were 
among the groups who were not represented in the 1835 conference 
of Camp Holmes. In 1837 Major Chouteau finally brought repre- 
sentatives of these nations to Fort Gibson for a conference. Ar- 
buckle had gone East. Stokes and Chouteau persuaded these na- 
tions to sign a treaty similar to that made at Camp Holmes; they 
made an additional agreement to indemnify the white traders for 
robberies they had committed. This treaty brought nearly all 
the Prairie Indians into harmonious relations with themselves, with 
the civilized Indians, and with the citizens of the United States.* 
Having completed its task, the Commission was dissolved. 
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In 1836 and 1837 the United States transported 10,000 Creeks 
and 5,000 Chickasaws from the southeast to Indian territory. Con- 
tracts for supplying these nations with food were left with dealers 
in New Orleans and Cincinnati. Boatloads of provisions were 
unloaded at Camp Coffee and Fort Gibson in such large amounts 
that they began to spoil. The War Department was in a quandary 
and asked Stokes to persuade the Cherokees to accept part of this 
food in lieu of the annuities due them. The Cherokees refused to 
comply with this request. Stokes reported to Captain Armstrong, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, the attitude of the Cherokees. 
Believing that Stokes had only half-heartedly attempted to persuade 
the Indians, Armstrong forwarded Stokes’ letter to Commissioner 
Harris of the Indian office. Harris criticized Stokes vigorously, stat- 
ing that he was in the ‘‘habit of disrespect towards his superiors.”’ 
Stokes answered this criticism by reminding Harris of his support 
of Presidents Jackson and Van Buren. He humbly wrote that he 
had meant no disrespect; as soon as he had written to Armstrong 
he had visited the Cherokees and endeavored to persuade them to 
accept the food. He thought it was his duty to inform the author- 
ities of the situation in the West; it appeared that the government 
preferred to get its information from the outside. The only su- 
perior to whom he had shown disrespect was Herring, and he 
thought that this was justifiable. He added that, 


Sir, I have spent more than forty-five years in the service of the 
United States and in that of the state of North Carolina in higher stations 


than I now have... This is the first mark of disapprobation. .. If I am 
dismissed, you will have gotten rid of a veteran of the American Revolu- 
tion whose public acts you will have been the first to cemsure... You 


will pardon me for speaking freely upon this as upon all other subjects. 
—I am of great age and it matters little to myself or the Government 
what becomes of me but I will say in respect of my public employments 
that my heart shall never reproach me as long as I live. I may never 
[not always] do right, but I will never wilfully do wrong.36 


At the request of the Indian office Stokes called together rep- 
resentatives of the Cherokees, Senecas and Quapaws at the home 
of Chief Jolli and endeavored to help them work out more peaceful 
relationships with each other; but his efforts met with failure.’? 


During 1838 the Cherokees were arriving in large numbers; 
Stokes wrote the Indian office that he felt under obligation to go 
beyond his instructions in serving them. He asserted that 


I have written over two hundred powers of attorney in the past three 
weeks claiming arrearages for lost property. .. I know it is not my 
business to write all these. However as the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs does not seem to be satisfied with my conduct, I am determined that 
the other party, the Indians, shall have no cause to complain. 


36 Harris to Stokes, Oct, 23, 1837 and Stokes to Harris, Jan. 19. 18 
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He also reminded his superiors that in securing the annuities for 
the Indians he was compelled to make frequent round trips of 
twenty miles to Fort Gibson.38 


In 1838 trouble arose between the merchants of Arkansas and 
the American traders at Fort Gibson. The paper money in circu- 
lation in the cities was less sound than the silver which circulated 
freely in Indian territory. Hence these traders came to trade with 
the Indians at the agency and with the garrison at Fort Gibson. 
Stokes reported that this trade conflicted with that of the mer- 
chants across the line in Arkansas. The merchants complained to 
Washington, and the War Department issued an order forbidding 
the traders from dealing with the Indians or the citizens at Fort 
Gibson. In this controversy, Stokes and the Indians supported the 
traders. 


In the summer of 1838 Stokes made a report to the government 
which gives us a page out of his life story at this time. He was suf- 
fering from his customary ‘‘summer bowel complaint’’ but kept 
busy even when in bed. He wrote of appointing blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, wagonmakers, and interpreters and of his regret that 
the delay in sending the school funds had closed the Cherokee 
schools.?9 


The Cherokees, as the most aggressive nation among the In- 
dians, requested Stokes to eall ten other nations to meet them 
in conference in order ‘‘to renew the friendship of the fathers.”’ 
The citizens at Fort Gibson became unduly alarmed. Colonel Mason 
ordered out the troups from Jefferson barracks and from Fort 
Leavenworth and warned the governors of Tennessee and Arkansas 
to be ready for an ‘‘insurrection of the Indians.’’ Stokes wrote the 
government that he was present at the conference, that there was 
no cause for the alarm, and that Colonel Mason had ignored him 
and had wounded the feelings of the Cherokees.* 


In November, 1838, the United States Minister to Texas reported 
to the Secretary of State that the Cherokees and other Indians 
were planning to attack Texas. Stokes was asked by the govern- 
ment to check the report. He replied that ‘‘There is not a word 
of truth in the statement.’’ He said that if Texas would care for 
its own Indians it need not fear those of the United States.“ 


In 1839 two-thirds of the Cherokees were arriving in their 
new homes in the West. Under the leadership of Stokes, they held 
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a conference with the one-third of the nation who were already 
on the ground. The larger group endeavored to merge with the 
smaller group. The minority refused to merge, and the majority 
drew up its own constitution and form of government. Illness 
prevented Stokes from attending all the conferences held by the 


two groups.*? 


On March 7, 1840, Stokes was removed from office as Cherokee 
Agent. General Arbuckle was instructed to place the Indian country 
under martial law and take over the Cherokee Agency. In Sep- 
tember, Stokes asked for the names of his accusers and for a list of 
the charges made against him.** After losing his office, he planned 
to build a log house under the walls of Fort Gibson and make his 
living as a trader or merchant.‘ These plans were interrupted 
by his being restored to his office as agent for the Cherokees. The 
authorities at Washington later complained that he had failed to 
make his reports for several quarters. He apologized for his negli- 
gence, saying that his records had become disarranged while he was 
out of office. 


At the end of Stokes’ term as Cherokee agent, he was super- 
seded by Governor Pierce M. Butler of South Carolina. In the 
same mail which brought Stokes the news that he would not be re- 
appointed to the Cherokee agency, there was a commission appoint- 
ing him Register in the Land Office at Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
Stokes replied that he was not familiar with the duties of the new 
office and asked to be allowed to continue in his former office. 
He wrote that: 


I know that no man ought to address a public functionary on the score 
of friendship or former acquaintance, and to expect thereby to obtain a 
favorable consideration of his claims for redrefs of what he may consider 
as grievances. But I know of no other mode of making my pretensions 
understood, but by referring to transactions in which I have had a con- 
spicuous share. I was in the public service, either in the land or sea 
service, during the whole of the Revolutionary War, from 1775 to 1783, 
and am among the last of those that remain of that clafs. After the close 
of the War in 1783, I remained in North Carolina, in various public ap- 
pointments, until December, 1816, when I took my seat in the Senate 
of the United States for seven sefsions, (one Short sefsion to fill a va- 
cancy and six years under a new Election)... After retiring from Con- 
grefs, I was occasionally in the Legislature of North Carolina, and Presi- 
dent of the Board of visitors at West Point, until 1831, when I was elected 
Governor of North Carolina and served 1831 and 1832—I was then ap- 
pointed at the head of the Commifsion of Indian Affairs West. . . After 
having trespafsed so long on your patience, I have now come to the ob- 
ject of this letter. —Some time ago I received a letter from the War 
Office notifying me that Pierce M. Butler was appointed Cherokee Agent, 
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and directing me to deliver the Cherokee Books, papers and property to 
him. By the same mail I received a Commission as Register of the Land 
Office at Fayetteville, Washington County, Arkansas. Now it is not my 
wish to be in the way of any man; but as Mr. Butler has not yet come, 
and may decline the office, I beg leave to submit my humble Claim to 
the office of the Agency, with the duties of which I am acquainted, in 
preference to accepting the office of Register of the Land Office, to the 
duties of which I am a stranger. I am perfectly satisfied that my re- 
moval had not been sought by either the Treaty or Ridge party; the old 
party of first settlers; or the new Emigrants, or Rofs party——My most in- 
fluential friends are among them all, and I have seen them all a few weeks 
ago, as most of them called on me in going or returning from the annual 
Council in October last.—If it should not be deemed inconsistent with the 
views and interests of the Government to continue an old Revolutionary 
Veteran in his former office for a short time, I shall be thankful; in as 
much as my long stay in the Cherokee Nation has caused me businefs 
which it will take me some time to settle to my satisfaction. I now again 


beg pardon for trefspafsing on your valuable time on matters relating to 
myself.46 


Spencer wrote Stokes that his letter had been presented to Presi- 
dent John Tyler. President Tyler sent word that he wished Stokes 
“‘eomfort in your declining age, after long and valuable active 
service’’; but he thought it wise to have a ‘‘more active man’’ in 
so difficult a position. He had given Stokes a place ‘‘not less 
honorable’’ than he had formerly filled; and Governor Butler had 
already arrived in Indian territory.4? 


In evaluating Stokes’ work in Indian territory justice requires 
that the complexity of the problems faced and the inefficiency of 
the government be taken into account. To act as father and peace- 
maker to five civilized nations of Indians who had been forced to 
migrate to a new land inhabited by savage peoples was no small 
task; to bring the savage nations into relations of peace with each 
other, with the civilized Indians and with the American citizens 
was harder yet. 


John Quincy Adams accused President Jackson of brutality 
and dishonesty in his dealings with the Indians.*8 Others criticized 
Van Buren and Tyler on the same grounds. In response to public 
opinion the government finally appointed Major-General Ethan 
Allen Hitcheock as investigator, with instructions to report on 
what he found in the way of cruelty and fraud in the removal of 
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the Indians. Hitchcock visited Indian territory in 1841. He filed 
with the secretary of war a report to which were attached a hun- 
dred exhibits. Congressional committees sought access to this 
report as a basis for remedial and punitive measures ; these requests 
were refused on the ground that too many friends of the adminis- 
tration were involved. The report is missing from the files of the 
Office of Indian Affairs; the presumption is that it was destroyed. 
The destruction of this report probably justifies some of Stokes’ 
criticisms of the government. He probably was acting as a wise states- 
man in suggesting that the annuities be paid publicly in the presence 
of the chiefs of all the Indian nations and in asking for regulations 
that would ‘‘fit the Indian country.’’ 


No one has accused Stokes of neglecting the Indians. He was 
looked upon as the leading authority on Indian affairs in the South- 
west, being made chairman of each commission on which he served. 
Neither illness nor fear of smallpox or cholera drove him from his 
duty. In his old age he forsook what comforts were available in 
his lodgings and took to the saddle in rain and sun. His motives 
were not mercenary; his annual salary ranged from $750 to $2,400.00 
the average being nearer the smaller sum. In 1835 the government 
allowed the Commission $10,000 for expenses and presents for the 
Arab Indians. After the conference, $420 remained; it was possibly 
on the advice of Armstrong and Arbuckle that Stokes kept this 
sum, hoping that the government would let it apply on his expense 
while doing other tasks for the government. When criticized for 
this action, he did not make a fight to keep the money until his 
account with the government was adjusted, but suggested that it 
might be withheld from his salary. 


In 1841 he reported to the Office of Indian Affairs that while 
agent for the Cherokees he did nearly all the work and often went 
without pay. He added, ‘‘Since I am dismissed from my station 
and need everything which is just (and I asked no more) will you be 
good enough to let me know if I have anything to expect.’’ While 
out of office, he could have gone East to the comforts of his home; 
instead he kept his face set toward the Southwest. 


It is doubtless true that during the last two years of his life 
he was inefficient, due to illness and old age. When he was finally 
retired in favor of Governor Butler, his papers were still disar- 
ranged; an additional year in office had not brought order out of 
chaos. It was probably with mingled feelings of sympathy and 
reproof that a younger official took Stokes’ papers from his de- 
serted quarters to Fort Gibson and attempted to set them in order. 


With the exception of these last two years Stokes seemed alert 
to his opportunities and duties. He wrote hundreds of pages in re- 
porting to the Indian office; he did not hesitate to go beyond the 
Indian office and appeal at times directly to the Secretary of War, 
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a course of action which brought him into conflict with his superiors. 
The recommendations of the Commission, which served from 1832 
to 1834, were made the basis of many bills introduced into Con- 
gress before Stokes’ death, none of which was passed; but his 
personal reports, and in particular his ‘‘Plan for the Government 
of the Indians South of the Missouri River,’? had some influence 
in the later government of the Indian country. 


During his first eight years in Indian territory, Stokes per- 
formed the most efficient service of his life. The Indians appreci- 
ated him fully. If he was moved too much by sympathy, the govern- 
ment erred more deeply in permitting fraud and cruelty towards 
a weaker people. He may have been careless in the handling of 
appropriations; but if the government had given the support he 
deserved, the solution of the Indian question would have been ad- 
vanced by a generation. The public school forces of Oklahoma 
correctly pay him tribute when they show the school children his 
monument at Fort Gibson. 


Stokes’ work was really finished in 1841, when he declined to 
accept the appointment to the Land Office in Arkansas. On Sep- 
tember 8, 1842, he was appointed sub-agent for the Senecas, Shawnees 
and Quapaws. He was too frail to travel to his new post and died 
on November 4, 1842. The obituary notice stated that, ‘‘ Although 
far from any kindred, he received during his last illness all the 
kind attention that children would bestow upon a father. His last 
hours were soothed by the presence of many of his friends and his 
exit was without a struggle.’’ The place of his death is uncertain; 
the best evidence available shows that it was probably at the Chero- 
kee agency on Bayou Menard.*® 


Neither religious nor Masonic ritual was mentioned in con- 
nection with his funeral. On November 6, a company of dragoons, 
under the command of Captain Nathan Boone, gave him a military 
interment. Colonel Arbuckle also participated in the service. The 
place of interment is unknown. He was probably buried in the 
grounds of the Cherokee Agency or in the military post burying 
ground a quarter of a mile east of Fort Gibson.% 


Following the interment, the citizens of the vicinity held a meet- 
ing at Fort, Gibson and drew up resolutions of respect. A copy was 
sent to the family and another was published in the Arkansas Ga- 
zette on December 7. 


49 Foreman MS., 45, 46. 

50S. W. Ross, op. cit., 474. In 1868 the U. S. National Cemetery was estab- 
lished near Fort Gibson. All the graves in the military post cemetery were opened 
and the remains were transferred to the new cemetery. A few graves were marked 
with marble slabs; the markers made of wood had perished. The name of Stokes 
was not found. 
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The Muskogee Territory Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, on March 23, 1925, dedicated to Stokes a striking mon- 
ument, situated on a hill overlooking his first office in the log fort 
at Fort Gibson, his headquarters for so many years.™ 


A movement has been started by prominent citizens in Okla- 
homa to name a government-owned lake in honor of Governor Stokes 
as a fitting memorial to one of the state’s constructive pioneers.® 


a; ue Ross, op. cit., p. 474. 

_ Mr, Foster is with the Federal Writers’ Project of North Caroli: H - 

sos the Master of Arts degree from the University of North Carolina “tase tele 
s study is based upon the thesis presented for that degree. 
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CHIEF GILBERT WESLEY DUKES 


By Joun Bartuett MEsERvVE 


As the Choctaws approached the threshold of the new century, 
the allotment of their tribal domain in severalty had become but a 
matter of detail. The acquiescence by them in the Atoka Agree- 
ment of April 23, 1897, embodied as section 29 of the Act of Con- 
gress of June 28, 1898,! practically had terminated the years of 
their efforts for self-government. Their tribal government was 
destined for liquidation but, as modified, was to be continued for 
eight years from March 4, 1898 ‘‘in order to carry out the require- 
ments of this agreement.’’ It was a complete revolution in the 
economic and political life of the Choctaws. Their colorful past 
had approached the shadows of evening and they were soon to be- 
come an integral part of American life but in no sense were they 
headed for the museum. The contribution of the Choctaws to the 
public life of the State of Oklahoma has been and is of sterling 
character. 


The Choctaws and Chickasaws were the first of the Five Tribes 
to make an adjustment of their tribal affairs with the Dawes Com- 
mission but this was not accomplished without stern opposition and 
was to remain a controversial issue for the next few years. The 
second term of Chief Green McCurtain drew to a close in the fall 
of 1900. The Chief had been an aggressive advocate of the allot- 
ment policy of the Government and, being ineligible for a third con- 
secutive term, sponsored the candidacy of Gilbert W. Dukes of the 
Tuskahoma Party, who was elected. The background of Chief 
Dukes is of much interest. 


William Dukes was a white man of French-English extraction, 
his French descent reaching back to the unfortunates who followed 
a ‘‘trail of tears’’ from Acadia in 1755. Harly in life he gravitated 
into the Choctaw country in Mississippi where he married Nancy 
Wade, who was a sister of John Wade, a signer of the Dancing 
Rabbit Creek Treaty and was also an aunt of Gov. Alfred Wade of 
the Choctaws. Their son Joseph Dukes was born in Mississippi, 
where he married Nancy Collins on September 7, 1830. She was a 
daughter of Charles Collins, a white man and Mary Bell, a full blood 
Choctaw Indian woman, his wife. Joseph Dukes became an inter- 
preter and translator for the early missionaries, being associated 
with Rev. Cyrus Byington at the Mayhew Mission in Mississippi. 
Very shortly after the signing of the removal treaty, Joseph Dukes 


1Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1904), 
Pw: 
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removed with his family from Mississippi to the Choctaw country 
in the old Indian Territory where he settled upon lands near Ft. 
Towson in Boktuklo County and where he engaged in farming and 
in his spiritual endeavors as Presbyterian minister. He served 
for twenty-five years as a teacher and new testament translator 
under Rev. Alfred Wright at Wheelock Mission. Joseph Dukes 
died near Ft. Towson in what is today Choctaw County, Oklahoma, 
in 1861 and is buried at Wheelock. Shortly thereafter Nancy, his 
wife, removed to the Wade settlement near old Lenox about eight 
miles east of the present town of Talihina, Le Flore County, Okla- 
homa, where she passed away in 1875 and rests in the old Wade- 
ville cemetery in what was then Wade county. The contribution 
of Joseph Dukes to the spiritual welfare of the Choctaws during 
those Gethsemane years must not be minimized.” 


Gilbert Wesley Dukes, the tenth in the family of twelve chil- 
dren of Joseph Dukes and Nancy Collins, his wife, was born at 
Lukfatah, in the Red River country, in Boktuklo County, Choctaw 
Nation on November 21, 1849. He was modestly educated at Spen- 
ser Academy, subsequently read law and engaged in occasional 
practice before the old Choctaw tribal courts. He was admitted to 
practice before the United States courts for the Indian Territory 
and, upon Statehood, qualified as a member of the bar of the State 
of Oklahoma. Farming and stockraising were his gainful pursuits. In 
about 1870, he established himself upon a 500 acre farm some four 
miles east of Talihina which remained his home until 1912, when 
he removed to a farm about nine miles southeast of Talihina where 
he lived until his death. 


The political career of Gilbert W. Dukes began after his re- 
moval to the immediate vicinity of Talihina, when he was elected 
sheriff of Wade County. Later and beginning in the late seventies, 
he served as a member of the house and senate of the General 
Council, from that county. He functioned as a judge of the Supreme 
Court from 1885 to 1889 and as cireuit judge of the second district 
for seven years being from 1889 to 1895. He became National Auditor 
in 1895 serving for two years. Judge Dukes was an active par- 
ticipant, although not a delegate, in the convention held at Atoka 


*The writer acknowledges indebtedness to Joseph Alfred Dukes, eldest son 
of Chief Dukes and Angeline Wade, his wife, for much valuable information. This 
son was born near Talihina on August 21, 1873 and was educated in Virginia and 
Arkansas. He served as sheriff of Wade County and was a member of the last 
Choctaw Council. He was associated for a brief time in the store of Townsend’s 
Wholesale Grocery House at McAlester and in 1905 was postmaster at Talihina. 
He married Lillie, a daughter of G. M. Powers on July 1, 1904, and has three 
children ;—Theodore F., an attorney who resides at and is (1940) Mayor of Hominy, 
Oklahoma. Mrs. Justine R. Calloway nee Dukes who lives at Talihina, and Alfred O. 
who lives with his parents. He was appointed local government Indian represen- 
tative at Talihina in 1920 and served as such until his retirement on September 
30, 1938. He now lives upon a farm southeast of Talihina. 
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in April, 1897 and aided materially in framing the famous Atoka 
Agreement, the ratification of which he subsequently urged. His 
aed with the Government in its allotment policy was quite com- 
plete. 


The Atoka Agreement became a paramount issue at the election 
held in the fall of 1900 when Gilbert W. Dukes became the candi- 
date of the Tuskahoma Party for the chieftainship of the Choctaw 
Nation, having behind him the support of the powerful McCurtain 
faction. His party platform pledged fidelity to the Atoka Agree- 
ment, a speedy settlement of tribal affairs and a continued leasing 
of the mineral lands for the support of education. He was opposed 
by Jacob B. Jackson of the National Party with extremely conser- 
vative views and by E. N. Wright of the Union Party which spon- 
sored a radical program. Dukes was elected and to him was com- 
mitted the task of inspiring the concluding processes which might 
be required of the Choctaw Nation for final allotment. He mar- 
shaled to the task a wealth of experience in the public life of his 
people. 


The allotment controversy with its consequent closing up of 
all tribal affairs became the all engrossing question of the adminis- 
tration of Gilbert W. Dukes. The new chief promptly convened 
the Council in extra session in January, 1901 and in his message to 
that body defined and emphasized the issue in unmistakable terms: 


“There are many moving considerations in favor of closing the rolls 
at an early date; the one of primary importance is an early allotment of 
lands and a division of all our common property. There is a growing 
anxiety among the Choctaw people to divide this property that each one 
may know what is his own; that they may build their homes and make 
other lasting improvements on their lands; that they may get their property 
in shape to be protected by the property rights laws; that they may be able 
to give their children something more substantial, something more profitable 
than an undivided interest in a doubtful estate. This argument is not 
without reason. * * * Another reason of almost equal cogency in 
favor of an early closing of the citizenship rolls, is the approach of tribal 
dissolution. * * * It means the end of our political existence; it means 
the disruption of all tribal government; it means the breaking of concert 
and political unity of our action. * * * The amount and importance 
of the work to be done preparatory to safe tribal extinction requires an 
early closing of the rolls and allotment of lands. * * * I would there- 
fore respectfully recommend that you provide for the appointment of a 
Commission to meet and negotiate an agreement, supplementary to the 
Dawes-Choctaw-Chickasaw Agreement (Atoka Agreement), with the Com- 
mission to the Five Civilized Tribes to close the rolls at an early date 
and begin the allotment of lands at the earliest date possible.” 


The chief had expressed the sentiment which prevailed among 
the Choctaws touching the allotment question as expressed in the 
preceding general election. The Council made immediate provision 


3D. C. Gideon, Indian Territory, Descriptive, Biographical and Genealogical 
...A General History of the Territory (Chicago, 1901), 718. 
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for the appointment of such a commission which was headed by 
Chief Dukes. Through this commission a supplemental agreement 
was entered into with the Dawes Commission on March 21, 1902, 
being incorporated in the Act of Congress of July 1, 1902.4 It is 
problematical if the Choctaw delegation as such, had very much 
to say in framing the terms of this agreement. It was doubtless 
prepared by the Dawes Commission and was accepted by the Choc- 
taw representatives with little or no alternative. This agreement 
concluded the required details for allotment and in accordance there- 
with, Chief Dukes called a special tribal election for September 25, 
1902 at which this supplemental agreement was submitted to the 
electorate of the Choctaw Nation for rejection or approval. The 
agreement was ratified by an overwhelming vote and the final chap- 
ter had been written. 


The administration of Chief Dukes was rather uneventful. 
The Government was rapidly moving in and had already taken over 
many of the administrative features of the Choctaw Nation. Asa 
political entity, the Choctaws assumed a hesitant posture awaiting 
final dissolution. Much distress, due to famine, was occasioned 
among the Choctaws in 1902 and Congress, upon the request of 
Chief Dukes appropriated $20,000 for relief which was disbursed 
by the chief. 


The political situation among the Choctaws in the fall of 1902 
became very much confused as the one term of Chief Dukes drew 
to a close. His renomination by the Tuskahoma party would seem 
to have been the logical finale, but this he was denied, and former 
Chief Green McCurtain again became the candidate of that party. 
Chief Dukes was a cogent supporter of the Supplemental Agree- 
ment and also evidenced a feeling of security about his continuance 
in office; at least such was his posture in the early summer of 
1902.5 The militant return of Green McCurtain to the political arena 


4Kappler, Vol. 1, p. 771. 

5 “Talihina, I. T. April 1902. 
Hon. D. C. McCurtain, . —, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mack: 

I will have to ask your forgiveness for delaying the answer to your last two 
letters. Norman has been off to the Dallas Reunion and I have just left it stand 
until his return. I am glad that you have taken the steps to secure the appropria- 
tion for famished Choctaws and I note from the Globe Democrat that the bill 
appropriating this fund has passed both houses and now awaits the signature of 
the President to become a law. I have been accused of requesting this for poli- 
tical reasons, but the idea of political prestige by the move, was far from me, I 
did not seek to gain any political prestige but asked for it for the suffering Choc- 
taws of undisputed right. I would like that you wire me when this bill is approved 
by the President and send or rather have it sent, a copy of the bill as passed and 
approved. 

I am glad to note the bright prospects of securing the ratification of the Sup- 
plementary Agreement and I trust that Mr. Potter will not secure any change 
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at this particular time has been more or less enigmatical. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior, it seems, was not adverse to the election of 
McCurtain and may have influenced his candidacy. Disaffected by 
the nomination of McCurtain, Chief Dukes and many of his sup- 
porters bolted the convention and held another meeting at which 
Thomas W. Hunter was nominated.’ The candidacy of Hunter was 
endorsed by the old Union party. The Supplemental Agreement 
became the controversial issue in what was one of the most severely 
contested elections ever held in the Choctaw Nation, with Hunter 


relative to the ‘Court Citizen’ clause. I suppose that is what he seeks to change. 
In this Nation, it is meeting considerable opposition on account of the Coal Clause, 
the Townsite provision, the sale of the Sulphur Springs and the change in the 
word ‘location’ in the appraisement of lands. I trust that we shall be able to 
get it ratified and think we will. Along this line I think it a good idea and would 
suggest that you write an open letter to some paper giving your ideas on the Treaty 
and just how Congress and the Department views the matter and the general trend 
of their action in the premises. This is suggested because many are of the opinion 
that we can stand back and refuse to ratify and that we will have another chance 
to treat and will be able to make our own terms and secure them. 

The little meeting we had at Tuskahoma on the 15th, although premature as 
the agreement had not yet been ratified, brought out a good many things which 
leads me to think that some of them are going to make the fight of their lives 
against the agreement. Your father (Green McCurtain) did not come down and 
I am very sorry he did not because some who opposed it could have been brought 
right and some good work could have been done while waiting for its ratification 
by Congress and it would have been all right, if, as you think, the agreement 
passes in its present form. 

You ask who are the probable candidates for Chief? I cannot say positively, 
but think Mr. W. H. Harrison, Mr. A. Talle and Mr. Tom Hunter. Some say 
that your father will enter the race but I hardly think so as he has told my 
friends that he was for me and that he did not want the office himself. I will 
see him in a few days I suppose for I wrote him that I would like to meet him 
soon and have a talk with him and I know he will give me the date. 

Solomon Homer is working for Tom Hunter, but Tom himself says he is for 
me and that he will work for me—so the rumor that he is in the race may be a 
false alarm, 

I dont think that the National party will put out a man this year but will 
support some one of the Tuskahoma party, its nominee or Independent if such 
comes out. 

I wish you were here to lend your assistance and support to my cause al- 
though you are away I want you to do everything you can for me through your 
friends here. 

Nothing great has happened since I saw you—everything is moving along 
nicely, unless it be National politics and I hope that that will be O K in a short 
time. 

Let me hear from you often and see that those persons whom were listed get 
a copy of the Supplemental Agreement. 

Your friend, 
G. W. Dukes.” 
Copy of a letter, an office copy of which is among the Dukes Papers in the archives 
of State Historical Society. 

6 Thomas W. Hunter resides (1940) at Hugo, Oklahoma where he has served 
as County Judge of Choctaw County for several years having heretofore been a 
member of the State Legislature from that county. 
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leading the opposition. Chief Dukes felt no alternative but to ex- 
tend his support to Hunter and this he did in a vigorous manner, 
but with the issue so sharply drawn, the situation obviously became 
one of some embarrassment to him. 


The aftermath of the election provoked much disorder when 
a canvass of the returns was undertaken. It is a sordid story and 
many illogical things were done. Representatives of the Interior 
and Justice Departments of the Government, who were present as 
disinterested observers in the interest of peace, presented a divided 
front. The gravity of the situation caused the dispatch of two 
companies of troops from Ft. Reno, to preserve against violence. 
The votes were canvassed, the election of McCurtain was declared 
and the last general election in the old Choctaw Nation became a 
matter of history. In the succeeding October, Chief Dukes yielded 
the robes of office to Green McCurtain. 


Upon his retirement from office, Chief Dukes resumed his resi- 
dence upon his farm near Talihina but his efforts on behalf of the 
Choctaws were unabated. A rather picturesque final session of the 
old Choctaw Council was held at Tuskahoma in October, 1911, 
during the regime of Chief Victor M. Locke, Jr. Chief Dukes pre- 
sided over the senate during this interesting session at which he 
was selected one of the delegates from the tribe to attend the meet- 
ing of Congress in Washington. It was upon this occasion that the 
delegation became instrumental in inducing Congress to set aside 
four sections of unallotted land and $50,000 of tribal funds for 
hospitalization purposes. The land was selected northeast of Talihina 
and the Indian Hospital near Talihina stands as a monument to 
Gilbert W. Dukes and his associates who were instrumental in pro- 
curing the project. 


As an evidence of the state-wide prominence of Chief Dukes, 
it will be observed that, in the fall of 1910 he became the candidate 
of the Republican Party for Lieutenant Governor of Oklahoma, 
receiving 94,621 votes as against 118,544 east for Col. J. J. MeAles- 
ter, his suecessful opponent. 


The Chief married Angeline Wade in 1870. She was a daughter 
of Gov. Alfred Wade, was born on December 7, 1849, died on 
October 19, 1887 and is buried in the old Wadeville cemetery. After 
her death, he married Isabella, a daughter of Horace Woods, a 
white man who was a native of Massachusetts where he was born 
mm 1801. He died in the old Indian Territory in April, 1878. His 
father, Stephen Woods, was a soldier of the Revolution. Isabella 
Dukes nee Woods passed away on November 1, 1922 and is buried 
in the Post Oak cemetery. 


Chief Dukes was an elder in the Presbyterian Church at Post 
Oak and a member of the Masonic, Odd Fellows and Knights of 
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Pythias secret societies. He was a commanding figure standing 
six feet four inches and weighing well over 200 pounds. He was 
a forceful speaker using both the English and Choctaw languages 
with fluency. The Chief served briefly as a soldier in the Confed- 
erate army in the concluding days of the Civil War. <As a lad of 14, 
he enlisted in the regiment of Col. Jackson F. McCurtain. 


Gilbert W. Dukes was a man of sterling character. He had 
ever been a progressive in public affairs and had served efficiently 
in each of the three coordinate branches of the Choctaw government. 
His integrity in public and private life was unquestioned and his 
administration of affairs as chief executive of the Choctaws was 
most capable. His fireside was one of great hospitality. He adopted, 
reared and educated several orphaned children of his race who 
pause today in reverent thought of this unselfish service. Upon the 
final Choctaw rolls, the name of Gilbert W. Dukes appears opposite 
roll number 6386 as evidenced by census card number 2203 as an 
Indian of the one-half blood and to him was allotted his distribu- 
tive share of the public domain. He passed away at his home 
southeast of Talihina, on December 26, 1919 and rests in the Pres- 
byterian Church cemetery near Post Oak some twelve miles south- 
east of Talihina, where his grave is unmarked. 
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SETTLERS ON THE NEUTRAL STRIP 
By Brrurn B. CHAPMAN 


One of the nice legal questions pertaining to lands in the Ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma is that of the Neutral Strip. The Strip com- 
prised about 2,700 acres in a bend of the Washita river, in the 
present vicinity of Mountain View. It lay on the north side of the 
river between two points where the river crossed the boundary of 
the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache reservation, the distance between 
the two points being about six miles on the boundary line. By the 
treaty with the Kiowas and Comanches on October 21, 1867 the 
tract was included within lands set apart for the absolute and un- 
disturbed use and occupation of the said Indians. By the execu- 
tive order of August 10, 1869 the tract was set aside for the use 
and occupation of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, who by the agree- 
ment of October, 1890 ceded it to the United States. Section six- 
teen of the act of March 3, 1891 provided that when the lands 
obtained from the Cheyennes and Arapahoes should by operation 
of law or proclamation of the President be opened to settlement, they 
should be disposed of to actual settlers only. President Harrison’s 
proclamation opening the lands to settlement, recited the boundaries 
of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe reservation which ineluded the tract 
in question; but the proclamation also stated that the lands to be 
opened to settlement were for greater convenience particularly 
described in a schedule appended thereto. The schedule did not 
include or describe the tract in question. 


Secretary Noble observed that by the act of March 3, 1891 the 
lands of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe country might be opened to 
settlement by ‘‘operation of law or proclamation of the President,’’ 
and that the words, ‘‘operation of law’’ had reference to some law 
which might be enacted, or put into operation, at some future time, 
by Congress. In other words the lands might be opened by oper- 
ation of law instead of by a proclamation of the President. Noble 
waived the question! as to whether the lands actually remained a 
portion of the reservation set aside by the treaty with the Kiowas 
and Comanches. From that position he held that no part of the 
tract was subject to settlement or entry, but was reserved for the 
use of the Kiowas and Comanches until such time as Congress 
should take action in the premises. 


In 1892 the military authorities present for the purpose of pre- 
serving order, allowed prospective settlers to enter the Neutral 


i J. M. Johnson, 15 L. D. 87 (1892). Noble also said: “It is clear in my mind, 
that this tract of land having been reserved and set aside by treaty with the Kiowa 
and Comanche Indians in 1867, could not be legally included in a tract set aside 
and reserved for another purpose by an executive order in 1869.” 
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Strip while waiting to make the ‘‘run’’ for lands in the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe country.? The true boundary of the Kiowa, Comanche 
and Apache reservation was well known to the settlers at that 
time, and duly respected by those who entered the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe country. The lands of the Neutral Strip were fertile and 
beyond the limits of taxation. About a dozen settlers squatted 
there, knowing that they were trespassers. Due to their political 
influence and to the tolerance of the Department of the Interior 
they withstood expulsion for eight years, at which time Congress 
rewarded them with a preference right of entry of lands on which 
they had located and improved. 


On October 31, 1894 the Office of Indian Affairs called atten- 
tion of Special Agent William H. Able to his power under Section 
2147 of the Revised Statutes to remove from the Kiowa, Comanche 
and Apache reservation all persons found therein contrary to law.® 

Able was also reminded that under Section 2148 of the Revised 
Statutes persons who should return after removal, or be found upon 
the reservation, should be liable to a penalty of $1,000. On Novem- 
ber 27 Commissioner Browning directed Acting Agent Frank D. Bald- 
win to give this matter careful attention.4 


According to Baldwin, reports were made frequently of depre- 
dations committed upon Indians by citizens, either living on or 
coming and going to or from the Neutral Strip. He said this neces- 
sitated his predecessors and himself to excercise the utmost and ex- 
traordinary watchfulness to prevent trouble between Indians and 
these white people. In January 1895 Baldwin directed a United 
States marshal with three Indian policemen to proceed to the Strip 
and serve each person with a notice that he was on a portion of 
the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache reservation. The notice said in 
part: ‘‘You are on the same in direct violation of law, hence you 
will be required to move from the Indian reservation without un- 
necessary delay. At the expiration of the forty days should you or 
any of your family or property be found within the limits of the 
reservation it will be at your peril subject to the penalties imposed 
by laws governing this Territory.’’ The notice must have disturbed 
the settlers considerably because on January 25, Baldwin reported 
that threatening messages had come from the trespassers, stating 
that should they be molested, he, the marshal, and police would be 
killed on sight and property destroyed.® 


2Com. W. A. Jones to Sec. Int., Oct. 18, 1899, OIA, L. Letter Book, 419, 
pp. 169-180. 
3 Act. Com. F. C. Armstrong to Able, Oct. 31, 1894, OIA, L. Letter Book 290, 


. 411-416. 
- 4D. M. Browning to Baldwin, Nov. 27, 1894, OIA, L. Letter Book 292, p. 186. 
5 Baldwin to Com. Ind. Aff., Jan. 25, 1895, OIA, L. 7904—1895. The letter 
formerly was filed as L. 4371—1895; and L. 6164—1895. Filed with Baldwin’s letter 


is a copy of the notice of removal. 
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Under date of January 30, J. J. Mabry and J. M. Roberts, 
acting as a committee to represent the residents on the Neutral Strip, 
addressed a petition to Governor W. C. Renfrow begging his clem- 
ency and craving his mercy, to intercede with the Secretary of the 
Interior to have Baldwin’s order revoked.® According to the peti- 
tion the residents were not outlaws or trespassers but were law 
abiding citizens who had settled and improved their homes in good 
faith, and who were at peace with all mankind. The petition 
touched a cord of sympathy by saying if the order were enforced 
“(our wives and children will be without homes to shelter them in 
midwinter.’’? The next day the Territorial legislature passed with- 
out a dissenting vote a memorial to the Secretary of the Interior, 
endorsing the petition and asking that he grant speedy relief by 
revoking the order and investigating the south boundary line of 
Oklahoma Territory. Renfrow, C. A. Galbraith, Attorney-General 
of Oklahoma, and William Blincoe, Secretary to the Board for 
leasing school lands, promptly addressed letters to the Secretary 
of the Interior in behalf of the occupants of the Strip.’ Regardless 
of the merit of their case, the occupants had mustered sufficient 
political pressure to protect themselves for the present. 


On February 14, Browning advised Secretary Smith that “‘these 
settlers have no valid claim to the lands,’’ that he had serious doubts 
whether they actually settled there in good faith believing the lands 
to be subject to settlement, and he pointed out that Baldwin’s re- 
port indicated that their conduct had not been such as to entitle 
them to the sympathy of the Indian Department.’ However, Brown- 
ing did not wish to entail any unnecessary hardship or suffering 
upon them, and was willing, if Smith approved of such action, 
to extend the time within which the settlers must remove until the 
weather became mild, but not later than May 15. Smith approved 
the extension of time,? and Baldwin was so advised. 


Before further steps could be taken against the settlers, in- 
junction proceedings were brought against Baldwin. It was re- 
ported that the Territorial Supreme court in February 1897 held that 
the land in question was a part of the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache 
reservation, and that the settlers would consequently lose their 
homes. Baldwin on February 16, suggested that the settlers be 
given thirty days within which to vacate, but the Department of 
the Interior neglected to act on the suggestion. 


In May, 1899, settlers organized the town of Mountain View, 
a portion of which was reported as being on lands of the Kiowa, 
Comanche and Apache reservation. The number of trespassers 


6 Petition of Jan. 30, 1895, OLA, L. 7904—1895; formerly numbered L. 6164—1895. 
7 The letters and the memorial are in OLA, L. 7904—1895. 

8 Browning to Sec. Int. Feb. 14, 1895, OLA, L. Letter Book 298, pp. 171-181. 

9 Smith to Com. Ind. Aff, Feb. 19, 1895, OIA, L. 7904—1895. 
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rapidly increased during the spring and summer. A company of 
speculators from El Reno placed on exhibition a false and mislead- 
Ing map and pretended survey to delude new comers into. invest- 
ing in these Indian lands with worthless title. In August, Amherst 
W. Barber, under instructions from the General Land Office, sur- 
veyed the northern line of the Neutral Strip. From Mountain View 
he wrote official letters describing so clearly conditions he found 
there, that some of his letters, or parts thereof, are incorporated in 
this article. 


In a letter to the Commissioner of the General Land Office on 
August ie Barber drew a diagram showing his establishment of 
the Bog. line at D, C, B and A, through sections thirty to thirty- 
four. 


Barber said in part: 


Yesterday morning, August 18, I closed in and connected my line from 
the east and the west, and drove my stakes on line across the new town 
of Mountain View, revealing to the people for the first time the full ex- 
tent of their trespass. The line runs ten feet north of the north line of 
Maple street, so that it cuts off the front of six or eight business houses 
which are at the extreme north part of the business part of town. All 
the rest, including four lumber yards, twenty stores, five saloons, and a 
large number of dwellings, tents, etc. are in the Reservation, and were 
all the time known to be there, at least one half of them. The townsite 
speculators by means of false maps and other false pretenses, have in- 
duced people to pay them for lots and expend large amounts for build- 
ings, when it was well known to most of them that the old line would 
place a large part of them on Kiowa lands. 


There are now many of these people who exhibit cheerful confidence 
that the Government will never interfere with them. They openly rely on 
their numbers, and their brazen defiance of the laws regulating such reser- 
vations. Others are facing the probability that their buildings will have 
[to] be moved. Certain business men told me yesterday that they might 
* with all safety have built the town down by the depot, 1-% miles south 
of the line and the Government would have let them stay. 


They are excusable for this idea by the fact that a number of tres- 
passers have for seven years openly lived and farmed south of this bound- 
ary, and still defy attempts to remove them. One of them, McAtee, has 
his farm and large herd of stock wholly south of this town in the fertile 
bottom lands of the bend of the river. He resists the attempt of the peo- 
ple and the R. R. Company to locate a new bridge where they need it, 
by openly proclaiming that he will shoot the first man who cuts a wire 
of his pasture fence. He has prepared papers for the Department under 
which he says he will certainly get a good filing on his place. He is 
represented as a very dangerous and violent man, but only one of the 
gang of about a dozen Texans who came in when the Department opened 
the lands north of this Kiowa line, and deliberately, and knowingly squatted 
on the finest land south of the line, under pretenses of a “neutral strip” 


or discrepancy of line. 
* * * * * * * * 


10 Letter of Aug. 19, 1899, OIA, L. 50163—1899. Photostats of this file were 
used by the author, and are now deposited with the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
A former number for certain papers in the file was OIA, L. 47515—1899. 
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i well identified the Kiowa line at D. B. & A. as marked above, 
I ae Guoves a stone corner at A. bet. secs. 33 & 34, took a solar course 
and ran east. Descending into timber I found vary old blazed trees along 
my line, ending at a marked tree on the bank. I sent a man to wade 
in the river and search for a corner: for this is the initial point for two 
fundamental Indian boundaries, running W. and North. 


He at once found a large stone in the middle, on my line, and there 
is no other stone known in the whole river. He showed me its position 
and declared it to be 3 feet long, 18 inches wide, 4 or 5 inches above the 
sand, and immovable. I set a stake on line on the bank, 100 Iks. from 
it. Mr. Blackwell stayed there, felt it over carefully a long time, and 
showed that it was only 7 to 8 inches under the muddy red water, lying 
with the North and highest, as if pushed over by the stream. 


The only persons present besides my party were Mr. Chalk and his 
son. Chalk is a Texas trespasser on the Kiowa lands, living near, as 
shown. He and all others were greatly surprised at my finding a monu- 
ment of whose existence they had no suspicion. Chalk talked about it 
a good deal:—said he had always believed his north line was much fur- 
ther north (though I had run close to his fenced field): and said he be- 
lieved two or three stout men could “raise that rock out of the sand 
and see what it was, —just for curiosity.” 


Returning West and locating my line thus identified, we were met 
by three or four others of the farmers of the “neutral strip,” who were 
greatly excited over the actual survey of the line on which they had so 
long ago removed all corners. Chalk went back east with them, and I 
was relieved of their presence. This was Aug. 15, 5 P.M. 


But two days later, Aug. 17, after dark, several members of this party 
of trespassers appeared here in town, hunted up my man Blackwell, and in 
the most insolent and bullying manner told him it was all a mistake about 
the stone; —that they had been there to search, and there was no stone 
at all, —nothing but a rotten chunk of wood,— They tried to intimidate 
him into some expression of doubt and weakness. 


But Blackwell grew furious at their assailing his credit and his ability 
to distinguish a rock from a log, pronounced them all liars and dared 
any or every individual in the gang, one at a time, to try the issue with 
him in the frontier style. No blows were struck, and he escaped from 
them without a battle, and reported to me later. 


I therefor[e] spent yesterday afternoon returning to the place with 
my three men, to make a second search, on suspicion that they had been 
there and stolen the monument. As I feared, the intruders on the Kiowa 
lands had been there, removed the rock and left only the depression in 
the bottom where it lay. My three men searched in vain, far down the 
stream northward, where Chalk wanted his line to be, but found no stone. 
Neither was there any vestige of a log or chunk at the corner point or 
anywhere near, to verify their statements. 


Chalk and son being the only persons who knew its location except 
my party, they are the ones who organized the scheme and guided the 
lawless gang to commit this criminal offense. I shall urge upon Agent 


Randlett the propriety of having arrests made, with a view to discover- 
ing the guilty parties. 


The removal of the stone does not in any manner weaken the cer- 
tainty of the location of that initial point or of my survey. Any one of 
my men can find the exact point to within two feet or less. 


As quite a number of similar trespassers have taken lands just east 
of the Caddo line” running north from that stone, and gone into farm- 
ing extensively on Indian lands, the Agent desires that line to be run 
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and marked, so they also may be ejected. If the Dept. shall order this 
done, my discovery of that corner and securing of its locus by a very 
precise line will be of great importance. 


I will further report my opinion that the trespassing farmers and the 
whole population of this town will show no respect to the wishes of the 
Government and the rights of the Indians, until the Government assumes 
a positive policy, and quarters one or two companies of cavalry here, 
to see that the laws are obeyed. I consider my own position here neither 
desirable nor safe, without any more tangible backing than the letters 
of the Honorable Secretary and Commissioner. 


The following letters! to Commissioner Jones give in unmis- 
takable language Barber’s impression of settlers on the Neutral 
Strip. 


Oakdale P. O. 
Mountain View Townsite, Okla. 
Aug. 20, 1899. 
Hon. Wm A. Jones, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Sir: 
It seems proper that more complete information be given you, to 


explain the attitude of the people here, to assist the Department in fully 
understanding the situation. 


People residing on the farms north of the Kiowa line say to me: 
“What is the Government going to do about those farmers over in the 
neutral strip? They say they are going to stay and hold their lands; 
and if that is allowed, why can’t we all go down into the Reservation 
and pick out good farms just the same? If the authorities decide that 
they are on Kiowa Lands, and let them stay, then we will all have a 
chance for claims over there.” 


The “sooners” living on the strip say they settled there in good faith 
believing as they do now, that they were justified by the terms of some 
treaty or Executive order, that this boundary line or south boundary 
of the Cheyenne and Arapaho[e] country must run East “to the Washita 
River”; that it strikes the Washita west of this place, and that the line 
then runs down the river, placing their “neutral strip’ on its N. bank 
in Cheyenne country, therefore now open public land. 


They also count heavily on actual possession as nine points in their 
favor, and boast much of their innocent intentions. They believe the 
whole matter will idly rest until some new act of Congress to relieve 
all doubts and confirm their title. One of them is said to be boasting 
of the possession of letters from the Hon. Secretary, entirely in his favor. 


The lands in question are now worth from $25.00 to 35.00 per acre, 
and they feel confident that the government is still as vacillating and 
weak of purpose in regard to them as it was some years back, when the 
Indian Agent had his Chief of Police, F. B. Farwell, serve them all with 
notice to move off the Reservation; and never enforced it. 


Mr. Farwell told me about it yesterday. The settlers replied by getting 
an injunction against him and the Agent, which caused delay. Then the 
Agent got into other troubles so deeply that he took no further steps in 
the case after the injunction was dissolved. 


Chief Policeman Farwell states, in regard to the point they make on 
the description of the Cheyenne lands, that the Executive Order described 


11 The letters are in ibid. 
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beginning at the monument in the Washita river, which 
Hare areas brea sect ties Nore West, South, and then east along the 
Kiowa Boundary to the Washita river and point of beginning. If this is the 
case, it disregards three crossings of that river near this town, and ter- 
minates the line as it should, at the same initial point; and the settlers on 
the “strip” have no case. 


It is a fundamental rule regarding land boundaries and conveyances, 
that a construction which shows a closed survey is always to be preferred 
to one which does not close. 


On the other hand there are law-abiding settlers farming the lands 
north of the Kiowa line, who are now and have been for seven years very 
ill pleased with the action of the “sooners.” They (the farmers) say that 
under authority of the Government they came here, arranged themselves 
along the south side of the Kiowa line in 1892, on a strip of land per- 
mitted by the soldiers, (about 28 chs wide, and still asserted to be a neu- 
tral strip by old Kinman), and at the proper signal they moved north 
into the newly opened lands and secured claims: but that these Texans 
deliberately, and in violation of the boundary, chose to take far better 
lands where they are now. One of these “sooners” is said to have got a 
good claim of public land, sold his chance and soon afterward taken up 
Indian lands. 


Chief Policeman Farwell tells me that he was ordered here to show 
the people where the true line was, seven years ago; that he showed them 
the original Initial Monument in the river, and the blazed line in the 
woods running west from it, before any other marks were made; that 
great pains were then taken to point out that part of the line to all parties; 
that he has served official notices on the intruders and that the Govern- 
ment has not yielded any point. 


The Department can obtain official proof of all these matters, I be- 
lieve, and will thus be able to refute the claim that these trespassers 
were ignorant of the proper boundary or innocent of any intentional wrong 
doing. 

Yesterday afternoon, at the suggestion of Col. Randlett, I got a carriage 
and took Capt. Farwell and Leasing Clerk Blackman to the east end of 
my line. Farwell would not utter a word as to localities till I had pointed 
out my line and the ancient marks on trees to verify it. He then de- 
clared that I had found the exact place of the Initial Monument, and of 
the line, to his certain and positive recollection; and he will at once 
furnish me his sworn testimony to that effect, to confirm my report. 


You will please bear in mind that said initial corner is the one which 
was stolen and removed within 24 hours after I found it; and presumably 
it was done by the “innocent settlers” of Kiowa lands, who thought in 
their ignorance that it would benefit their case to have it removed. I 


have made a full report of the matter to the Hon. Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. 


From all the features of this case, it is evident to me that the time 
has come for the Department to show that this is a Reservation, de facto 
as well as de jure. It is assailed on all sides—The Rock Island R. R. has 
combined with this swindling townsite company, with its false maps to 
mislead the people. The Territory issues false leases of land south of 
the line; and private trespass is all around. 

Very Respectfully 

é A. W. Barber U. S. Surveyor 
P. S. As to the feeling of citizens of this new townsite that only began 
on the 10th of last May: It was known to every one that a part of this 
town plat was south of the Kiowa line, but the exact location was un- 
certain. They had not enterprise enough to employ a surveyor and run 
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from the well marked Kiowa line one mile west of here-—(the fenced south 
line of former Oakdale site.) to learn where a due east line would fall. 
They chose to trust to their numbers, to the R. R. Co., to the townsite 
Co., and to brazen aggressiveness. I know plenty of them who thought 
they were securing lots just north of the line, as secretly estimated, and 
are now on Indian land with large stores and stocks of goods. One such 
is a leading lumber dealer. He feels sure that the U. 8S. will not be so 
cruel as to compel all these honest and innocent investors to lose any- 
thing in consequence of their mistakes. 


As to the rough, ignorant, and lawless element, I think that the 
United States has no friends among them. The Texan population is strong 
and numerous, and this section has its full proportion of desperate men 
with hereditary antipathy to our government. Frank Farwell has had his 
life threatened for years, when doing his duty as captain of Indian police. 
There are plenty of Indians in town, and they are thus far entirely sober, 
pleasant, and well behaved. 

A. W. B. 


Chickasha, Oklahoma, Aug. 22, 1899 
Hon. W. A. Jones, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 
Sir: 
To supply certain data needful for setting a few corners, I went to 
the local Land Office at Oklahoma City yesterday and at night made a 
search of their records which was nearly fruitless. I am now returning 


to Mountain View, hoping that the weather will moderate so I can safely 
proceed with my work. 


The average maximum temperature for the 16 days since I came here 
is 96°, by the weather record at Oklahoma City. 


The record there for the last three days was 101°-101°-and 102°, taken, 
as usual, high above the buildings;—and 108° to 110° on the ground. The 
sun and the breeze are both scorching. 


I now write to place on file information concerning the survey of the 
townsite of Mountain View, and the fraudulent map placed before the 
people there, showing a re-meandering of the river and obtaining a far 
different locus of the Kiowa boundary from that of the official survey. 
Everything goes to show deliberate and intentional fraud in the produc- 
tion of said blue print map. 


When the townsite manager, F. HE. Rickey, first showed the map, he 
told the people (so they tell me) that it was produced in Washington and 
was authentic. When he showed me the map two weeks ago, he told me 
it was a map of a survey made by the Rock Island R. R. people, and was 
prepared by them at the main office in Topeka. 


But today I interviewed one of the main members of the Mtn. View 
Townsite Company, Mr. Kerfoot, at Hl Reno, and he asserted that the 
survey and map were the work of one C. C. Brown, a local surveyor of 
El Reno, where all the parties to the scheme reside. -—Kerfoot told me 
that Brown made the actual survey of the town site, assisted by one Ross, 
the county surveyor of Wichita County, residing a few miles north of 
Mountain View. 


Ross is the man who also extended Bill Kinman’s survey of the other 
townsite into the Kiowa lands, at “Mountain City,” 4 miles west of Moun- 
tain View. Kinman’s first survey of 4 or 5 years ago only came down 
to the Indian Boundary; but early this year Ross extended it some 28 
chs. into Indian lands, at Kinman’s direction, and knowingly. 
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A surveyor or land agent named Williams in Mountain View, is said 


i i i ith both Ross and Kinman, in 
ve been very active in connection wit 5 i 
iter ‘ n the Kiowa and 


i to file any number of claims for settlers, i 
Se te ” They take persons over there, show them land marks 
of survey, encourage them to plow a strip or make other evidences, and 
then, for fees, they get up filing papers and send them to Com. Hermann. 
An acknowledgment card comes promptly back, which says the letter has 
been received and placed on file, or some thing equivalent. Then old 
Kinman exhibits the card as sure proof that the man’s papers are safely 
filed and accepted by the Dept; and thus he easily ropes in others. 


I must strongly recommend that the Dept. of Justice be called upon, 
to institute proceedings against the two surveyors, Ross and Brown, under 
sec. 616 of your office regulations. The case is a flagrant one. They 
knew what they were doing; and being professional surveyors they are 
presumed to know the law and the boundary. The evidence is abundant 
in case of each townsite, if now secured. 


I have not yet met Special Agents Leach and McKinley, but expect 
to meet the latter when I return there tomorrow. 


Very Respectfully, 
A. W. Barber, U. S. Surveyor. 


In a telegram of August 22, the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office directed Barber to survey westward along the Kiowa 
reservation line through range twenty-one. Two days later Barber 
wrote to him saying in part: 


The extent and amount of trespass increases every day; new build- 
ings are put up daily; new business is being started, regardless of my 
having marked the line and shown that it is all in Indian country; six 
saloons are doing business under license of Washita County, when none 
of them are in that county, but all in Kiowa Reservation; the illegality 
of the whole situation is apparent to every one, and they are growing 
more and more fixed in the idea that the Government is too weak or ten- 
der-hearted to oppose this wholesale seizure of Reservation lands. 


The people are watching with intense interest for the result. If the 
Department is inactive, or is paralyzed by considerations of every kind, 
tending to delay, temporizing, or negotiation, you will at once see a great 
influx of homeseekers into the whole Reservation. I hear well-disposed 
and judicious men say that if the Department permits ten or a dozen 
farmers to hold lands south of the line, they will have an equal right 
and will take it. 


They say if these stockmen, who lease secs. 36 from the School Board, 
can run their fences down across the Kiowa line to inclose a whole sec- 
tion, they can go further and take possession of any claim they like. 


They say also that if a village population of two or three hundred, 
by force of numbers, can hold their ground here in Mountain View, south 
ef the Reservation line, they will certainly be able to swarm in by hun- 
dreds and thousands and get homes in like manner. 


It is thus evident to me that the occasion demands prompt accept- 
ance of my survey, to enable Agent Randlett to promptly execute the 
wishes of the Department in this matter: for any matters of detail which 
may be found to need correction can yet be completed later. 


The people here mean to resist removal by every legal quibble, poli- 
tical pull, and dilatory trick. The settlers on these farms rely on their 
lawyer to interpose obstacles and sue out injunctions against the Indian 
Agent, as they did before: and they boast of an impregnable position. 
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Before I proceed to survey the rest of the line, I wish action taken 
on this portion, so that the Agent will be warranted in detailing some of 
his police to accompany me and cut away the pasture fences that now 
illegally obstruct my passage on the Kiowa side of the line. 


It is the opinion of certain men here that the reservation will not be 
cleared of trespass, without the aid of at least two companies of cavalry 
from Fort Sill. 


; Agent Randlett anticipated that when ordered by proper auth- 
ority to remove from the reservation, all the people who had located 
on the Mountain View town site with the belief that the town site 
was outside the reservation line would quickly and peaceably obey 
the order. He considered it probable that others, including squatters 
who entered the reservation and took up lands for homesteads would 
not leave unless confronted with force; that they would defy agency 
authority, and appeal to Territorial courts to prevent its execution. 
In a letter of August 31, Randlett stated that a small military force 
of twenty men under a competent commissioned officer, if sent at 
the right time, would meet the requirements of such emergency.!2 


On the same day Barber addressed the following letter to Com- 
missioner Jones: 


Oakdale, Okla. 
(Mountain View) 
Aug. 31, 1899. 
Hon. Wm A. Jones, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Sir: 
I have to report that on Aug. 29, I obeyed the summons of Agent 
Randlett, and went to Anadarko, to confer together as suggested in tele- 
gram dated Aug. 28, returning next day. 


I have now to report further that I have completed the survey called 
for under my first orders, and have the report nearly ready to mail. The 
Commissioner of the G. L. O. will probably receive my complete field notes 
on the day after this is received. Col. Randlett urged that I avoid com- 
pleting and mailing the report at this place, fearing treachery; and sug- 
gested that I go to Anadarko for the purpose. He and I both desire to 
transmit it with entire secrecy, and at the earliest possible moment, and 
I have impressed on my office the importance of immediate acceptance and 
approval, so that the purposes of the Hon. Secretary, whatever they may 
be, may not be impeded by minor considerations. 


Col. Randlett and I are both aware of the purpose of these people 
to invoke and use every legal or illegal point that can be found for delay; 
and that while the population here are fully advised of my increased 
labor, now before me, to run the line west to Red River, and are led to believe 
my report cannot be made till that is done, and that weeks may elapse be- 
fore it will receive action, yet that the safest and most efficient course 
is to file my report at once, without their knowledge, and trust that prompt 
measures will be taken before the Agent’s hands are tied. 


I am credibly informed that there is no idea or purpose in the minds 
of any of these trespassers to obey any ordinary notice to leave. They 
propose to stay until forced to go: but have no idea they will be ejected. 


12 Randlett to Com. Ind. Aff., Aug. 31, 1899, OIA, L. 50163—1899. 
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It is my full belief that nothing but the arrival of a strong detachment 
of blue coats will cause them to respect the authority of the Department. 
Any movement which omits such a force, would in my opinion be weak 
and ineffective, and give them time to try all the resources they know, 
aided by their attorney Blake, who came here to consult and advise them 
this week. 


The saloons all do an active business, one of them being a wholesale 
liquor store beside the hotel I occupy, and far within the Reservation. 
They are open every day in the week and are presumed to sell whisky 
though I do not yet know the fact myself. 


A citizen named Biggs keeping a hotel mostly north of my line, tells 
me that when the El Reno Townsite Company were planning this scheme, 
they employed a surveyor named Woods to show them the probable lo- 
cation of the Kiowa line, by measuring north 28 chs. from the Township 
line; that he did so measure and showed them the position, nearly where 
I have placed it; and that they went on with the scheme, laying off the 
whole area into lots down to said township line. Mr. Woods’ address can 
be easily got. 


Building and improving goes on rapidly south of my line and very 
slowly in the public-land portion. The leading men are encouraging every 
one to join their side, and fortify their position by risking every thing 
they can on that side; and then they will appeal for sympathy for the 
poor innocent sufferers. 


Mr. Biggs says that one prominent consideration, openly expressed 
and boasted of, is that by locating their stores and property in the Kiowa 
lands they avoid paying any taxes to the county adjoining! 

Very Respectfully 
A. W. Barber, 


: U. S. Surveyor 
This is mailed to Mrs. 
Barber for safety. 


In a report to the Commissioner of the General Land Office on 
September 1, Barber said of Mountain View: 
The town contains 300 or 400 people, and nearly all the business part 


is in the Indian Reservation. I think over three-fourths of the people 
are also south of the Boundary.13 


_ In accordance with the direction of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, Frank B. Farwell, Chief of Indian Police, proceeded 
to Mountain View and during the last days of September obtained 
the names of owners, occupants, and value of improvements upon 
lands occupied by trespassers in the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache 
country. Farwell found the total valuation of improvements of the 
town-site settlers and farmers in the Neutral Strip to be nearly 
$40,000. In an itemized report of October 2, he listed thirteen 


13 Barber’s report of September 1, 1899 and the field notes of the surve 
in GLO, Field Notes, Okla. Territory, vol. 210, pp. 1-26. See also Barber to ‘Con 
Gen, Land Office, Sept. 2, 1899, GLO, 114443—1899. Barber subsequently was 
directed to extend his survey of the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache boundary six 
ranges farther west. In a report of September 17 he said that as a general thing 
settlers had treated the line as a nullity, and farmed and fenced far south of it.— 
Barber to Com. Gen. Land Office, Sept. 17, 1899, GLO, 119247—1899, 
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farms, having improvements of a total value of $5,675." Occupants 
of the farms and the cost in dollars of improvements made thereon 
were as follows: W. H. Wilburn 923; T. A. Wilburn 780; J. H. 
McAtee 638; C. A. Meek 450; M. J. Dosher 410; M. L. McAtee 395; 
J. M. Peoples 370; J. M. Griffin 361; Miss J. E. Myers 360; J. M. 
Meek 350; Mat Moore 308; J. M. D. Chalk 185; T. J. Easterwood 
or Bill Kinman 145. 


In the town of Mountain View were persons having improve- 
ments valued in dollars as follows: Adams and Stanberry 120; 
B. Allen 125; J. Babs 25; H. Baker 30; Berringer 300; A. A. Biggs 
200; J. C. Brogthton 200; C. S. Brown 80; C. F. Bruns 125; A. Cal- 
hoon 2,100; J. M. Campbell 100; D. M. Carter 85; Charley Cary 
180; E. L. Chapman 350; J. N. Clark 125; H. BE. Craggs 250; Cren- 
shaw 60; Frank Davis 75; M. L. Dyer 50; T. J. Eaton 350; C. T. 
Frederick 500; M. H. Grey 450; A. V. Griffin 16; A. Guthrie 200; 
J. T. Harris 100; D. F. Holiss 400; J. N. Hudstaf 200; P. N. Hud- 
staff 400; L. A. Jones 700; Clarence Kerfott 600; H. O. Lee 30; 
Lockheart 600; M. F. Mackentire 125; H. C. Maxwell 50; McAtee 
150; L. McGee 600; E. D. Moore 75; D. N. Morrison 1,000; D. P. 
Page 550; Bill Patrick 10; J. M. Pem 550; J. R. Powell 45; T. E. 
Rickey 500; Mrs. E. Samuels 400; G. A. Saunders 60; J. M. Sea- 
well 600; John Sebasten 27; H. Shafer 875; A. Skoup 250; M. L. 
Smallwood 250; A. Smith 40; A. J. Stuart 70; Sullivan 70; M. H. 
Tompkins 600; M. H. Trigg 400; J. Turner 25; G. M. Uterback 50; 
C. Weir 45; E. M. Wright 50; Yates 25. 


Some of the improvements listed above were used as places of 
business. Other places of business had the following valuation in 
dollars: Adams and Stanberry 65; Belemy and Jones 400; H. C. 
Bradford and R. S. Trulock 1,000; Brown and Hale 135; Cameron 
Lumber Co. 800; Carson Bros. 150; Clark and Brown 780; Gordon 
Bros. 700; Hardcastle and Meek 125; C. Huber and Bros.1,200; 
Leepor Bros. 1,500; Lockheart and Grey 100; Moore Bros. 250; 
M. S. and M. C. Moore 400; Mulvane Lumber Co. 325; T. F. Norman 
and Co. 1,000; Rail and Lane 225; J. M. Reynolds and Co. 900; 8. H. 
Roberts and Bros. 400; Sahn and Helena 200; C. Saluretbar and 
Sons 450; J. M. Seawell and Sons 350; Sneed and Co. 800; Steph- 
enson and Brown 1,600; Stincen and Lambert 1,150; Town Com- 
pany 45; Washita County State Bank 1,600; Yates and Dufield 
850. 


Commissioner Jones did not wish in the least degree to excuse 
the action of either the farmers or the town-site settlers; but he 
and Acting Secretary Ryan deemed the best course to pursue was 
to allow them to remain until Congress met, when the entire subject 


14 Report of Oct. 2, 1899, OLA, L. 50163—1899. See also Com. Jones to Sec. 
Int., Feb. 2, 1900, H. Reports, 56 Cong. 1 sess., ii (4022), No. 483, pp. 3-5. Names 
are spelled as they appear in the report of Oct. 2, 1899. 
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could be laid before that body with the recommendation that ap- 
propriate legislation be had for the formulation of an agreement 
satisfactory alike to the Indians and settlers. Julia E. Myers sought 
to make homestead entry for a quarter section in the Neutral Strip; 
but Secretary Hitchcock, in 1899, held that the land was not open 
to settlement or entry.1® An unsuccessful effort was made to secure 
the passage of a bill by Congress providing for the extinguishment 
of the Indian title to the Neutral Strip, and for the opening of the 
same to settlement, giving settlers then occupying the lands a pref- 
erence right of entry to the lands for thirty days, and eredit for 
the actual time they had resided thereon. Neither the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs nor the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office would write an unqualified endorsement of the bill. 


Settlers on the Neutral Strip found relief in the act of June 6, 
1900, providing for the opening to settlement of the Kiowa, Coman- 
che and Apache country, and giving them preference right of entry 
for thirty days on the lands upon which they had located and im- 
proved.!” Just what influence the settlers used to secure the pref- 
erence right is not clear, but the insertion of that right in the act 
was doubtless due to their activity. The Secretary of the Interior 
did not admit that settlers on the Neutral Strip had acquired any 
legal rights, or that the act of June 6, prevented the Indians from 
taking allotments there, yet in order to prevent any difficulty and to 
avoid involving allottees in litigation, he directed allotting agents not 
to allot those lands.18 Settlers there had acquired legal rights only 
as against other whites. The people of Mountain View were very 
anxious that the river should be made the county boundary line at 
that place, and that they should be placed in Washita county.!® The 
proclamation issued by Secretary Hitchcock on June 24, 1901 des- 
aed county boundaries complied with their desires in this re- 
spect. 


In a proclamation of July 4, 1901 providing for the opening of 
the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache country to settlement, President 
McKinley called attention to the preference right of entry on the 
N eutral Strip.*” Persons entitled thereunder to make entry would be 
permitted to do so at any time during a period of thirty days follow- 
ing the opening of the lands on August 6, without regard to registra- 


15 Jones to Sec. Int., Oct. 18, 1899, OLA, 6970 Ind. Diy. 1899: R: to C 
Ind. Aff., Oct. 20, 1899, OLA, Ind Div. Letters Indian Afairs, vol. 107, p. 166. 
16 Julia E, Myers, 28 L. D. 399, metals i nh 

17 31 Statutes, 679. 

ee 18 or Com. Tonner to Miss J. E. Myers, April 27, 1901, OIA, L. Letter Book 
» Pp. . 

_ 1 W. A. Richards to Sec. Int., June 5, 1901, GLO, 5152—1901. Th. 1 

pe of June 24, 1901 is in H, Documents, 57 Cong. ik sese., xxii (4289) Pesta 
vi. el 


20 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, x, pp. 328-336, 
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tion, and without regard to the drawing to be held at El Reno in July. 
At the expiration of the thirty-day period the lands in the Neutral 
Strip for which no entry should have been made would come under 
the provisions of the proclamation. 


Of the thirteen farms in the Neutral Strip, it was concerning 
the one on which Farwell found improvements of least value that 
the most interesting contest occurred. Prior to 1897 a man named 
Roberts cleared and cultivated a few acres on the eastern end of 
the Neutral Strip. In August of that year William Kinman and 
his wife settled on these cleared lands and before the close of the 
year Kinman corresponded with the General Land Office, claiming 
right and applying to make homestead entry therefor. He built 
a dugout, cleared, fenced and cultivated a part of the land. In 
1898 he claimed to have about forty acres under cultivation. After 
having resided on the place about seventeen months, Kinman in 
January 1890 leased it for twelve months to two brothers, T. J. 
Easterwood and Henry J. Easterwood. Kinman reserved some rights 
of control as to cutting timber, the use of a garden patch, and he 
left on the land some personal property. At this time he moved 
to a proposed town site, several miles away, where his wife was 
appointed postmistress, and afterward they moved with the post 
office to Hardin, about twenty-five miles away. 


Henry J. Easterwood admitted that since July 1899 his relations 
to Kinman had not been friendly, especially since January or Feb- 
ruary, 1900. At the expiration of the lease, Henry J. Easterwood 
set up a Squatter’s claim to the land and attempted to retain it. Early 
in February, 1900, Mrs. Kinman attempted to go upon the prem- 
ises, but the Easterwood brothers seeing her coming met her at the 
gate, one having a cane or club, and forcibly prevented her en- 
trance. She claimed that they were armed, one with a knife and 
the other with a club; that T. J. Easterwood told her that if she at- 
tempted to enter the premises they would hurt her, and that they 
would hold the land or kill Kinman, The Easterwoods denied that 
they made such threats, but a witness later testified that Henry 
J. Easterwood said that if Kinman attempted to come back to the 
land, he would ‘‘winchester him in a holy minute.’’ The witness 
stated that he communicated the threat to Kinman. Thus when the 
act of June 6, 1900 was passed giving settlers on the Neutral Strip 
preference right of entry for thirty days on the lands upon which 
they had located and improved, the Easterwoods were in possession. 


In the fall of 1900 the Easterwoods sold the improvements on 
the place and their possessory right to one Sandifer, who then 
took possession and held it until about May 1, 1901, when he sold 
out to James M. Appleby. Appleby moved onto the place June 
15, and Sandifer stayed with him until August. Sandifer stated 
that he did not know of Kinman’s claim to the place until about 
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July 1, and Appleby stated that he bought out Sandifer without 
knowledge of the claim. 


While President McKinley was issuing the proclamation of 
July 4, providing for the opening of the lands of the Kiowa, Co- 
manche and Apache country to settlement, events occurring on the 
eastern end of the Neutral Strip were narrated as follows in an 
opinion?! of Acting Secretary Ryan: 


Kinman, in his contract with the Easterwoods, reserved the right to 
go upon the land at his pleasure, and when he moved away from it he 
left a portion of his personal property there, consisting of tools and some 
articles of household furniture, which he has never moved away. He tes- 
tified that owing to threats made against him by the Easterwoods he was 
afraid to move back to the land after the expiration of the lease, but that 
he sent his wife, with their household property, thinking that her sex 
would protect her from violence. She procured a wagon, team, and driver 
to convey their household goods to the land, and about midnight on July 
3, 1901, she reached the place, entered, and proceeded to a place in the 
timber where she purposed erecting a tent in which to live. While she - 
and the driver, one Ewing, were unloading the goods from the wagon, 
Sandifer and Appleby appeared on the scene, armed with shotguns, and 
demanded to know who they were and what they were doing there. She 
told them who she was and that she had come there to take possession 
of the place. They ordered her to take her property and leave. She re- 
fused to do it, and continued to unload the things from the wagon. Sand- 
ifer began to reload the things into the wagon, and she threw them out 
as fast as he put them in. He took up the reins to drive the team out, 
and she also took hold of the reins and tried to stop the team, but he 
jerked them from her and drove the team out into the road, leaving her 
alone with the things she had succeeded in getting out of the wagon. Ewing 
took the remainder of the things back to the point from which they started. 
She testified, and was corroborated by Ewing, to the effect that Sandifer 
cursed her and threatened to kill her and tried to tie the lines around 
her arms when she took hold to prevent him from driving the team out; 
that he tried to throw her under the mules, and threatened to tie her 
and throw her in the river if he found her there the next morning; and 
that Appleby had a shotgun presented at her and Ewing. She remained 
there till daylight, and then crawled into a briar patch, and laid down 
beside a log, where she remained all that day and the next night, and on 
the morning of July 5, 1901, she got away. Sandifer gathered up what 
things she had unloaded from the wagon and hauled them to Mountain 
City. She testified that while she was hiding by the log in the briar 


tniekee she heard what she took to be Sandifer and his wife searching 
hg ery 


Sandifer and Appleby admit that they ordered her to leave, and that 
they drove the team out. They also admit that they were armed with 


pel but they deny that they attempted or threatened to do her any 


On August 6, Appleby made homestead entry for the land in 
question, and on the same day Kinman filed an affidavit of contest, 
claiming a preference right of entry. It was clear that Kinman 
had voluntarily left the place, intending to reside elsewhere for 
the next twelve months, and had not been an actual settler on the 


21 Kinman v. Appleby, 32 L. D. 190 (1903). 
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lands for more than a year at the time of the passage of the act of 
June 6, 1900. Although he did not intend to abandon his claim to 
the land, the question arose as to whether one could maintain settle- 
ment and establish residence by an agent, so as to acquire rights 
under the homestead laws. On July 14, 1903 Acting Secretary Ryan 
dismissed Kinman’s contest, stating that it was evidently the in- 
tention of Congress to give preference rights of entry to those per- 
sons who had made settlements and improvements on lands in the 
Neutral Strip, and who maintained the same, and not to those who 
had settled on and improved the lands at some past time, and who 
had abandoned and left the land either because of a sale of their 
improvements or for any other reason. 


Kinman contended that the decision erred in holding that he lost 
his rights as a settler, and that Appleby’s qualification was im- 
material in the case. On March 2, 1904 Secretary Hitchcock re- 
viewed the case, sustained Kinman’s right of entry, and directed 
that Appleby’s entry be canceled. Hitchcock said that the deter- 
mination of the Easterwoods to hold the land after the expiration of 
the lease, ‘‘and to use whatever force was necessary to accomplish 
that unlawful purpose, excused Kinman’s failure to return to the 
land.’’2 Since Kinman had the right of possession on June 6, 1900, 
and was prevented only by fraud and violence from actual pos- 
session, he was regarded as being in possession and entitled to the 
benefit of the act of that date. 


In September 1899 Miss Julia E. Myers, at a cost of $400, 
acquired the improvements and rights of a prior settler on a tract 
of land just east of the town site of Mountain View as established on 
the Neutral Strip. She occupied the house upon the claim, and 
slept there every night for two consecutive weeks. From some 
time in December 1899, to February 4, or 5, 1902 she slept, ate and 
worked in the family of her sister, Mrs. McAtee, on land adjoin- 
ing her claim, and did not reside on the claim. Nevertheless she 
continued to assert her rights to the claim, exercised dominion over 
it, caused it to be cultivated by a tenant, and contributed with 
others, whose lands were in like condition, to payment of expenses 
and service of counsel, to prevent allotment of their lands, and to 
obtain congressional recognition of their settlement rights, her con- 
tribution being forty-one dollars. Her claim to the land was rec- 
ognized by her neighbors. On August 6, 1901, she made homestead 
entry for the land, alleging in an affidavit that she was residing on 
the land, and had been residing there since August, 1899. 

On February 8, 1902 Velda A. Plaster filed a contest against 
the entry. The Commissioner of the General Land Office found that 
Miss Myers was not an actual settler upon the land in good faith 
when the act of June 6, 1900 was passed, and he held her entry 


22Kinman v. Appleby (on review), 32 L. D. 526. 
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for cancellation. Miss Myers appealed the case to Secretary Hitch- 
eock, who on April 30, 1904, sustained her entry, after finding that 
it was not made invalid or fraudulent in its inception by any in- 
accuracy of statement made in good faith.”8 


Settlers on the Neutral Strip in many ways were not unlike 
other groups on the western border as the frontier line moved 
across the American continent. There was no sacred law desig- 
nating or prohibiting the occupaton of portions of our country by 
squatters or others. In the early nineties settlers on the Neutral 
Strip occupied a tract of vacant land, used it to their advantage, 
and, as Barber said, held it by ‘‘brazen aggressiveness.’’ On that 
score the settlers deserve no special condemnation. We sometimes 
wonder if it is always the meek who inherit the earth. When 
Barber wrote that settlers on the Neutral Strip meant to resist 
removal by every legal quibble, political pull, and dilatory trick, 
he was using words that could have been applied properly to hun- 
dreds of frontiersmen for more than the space of a century. The 
government has a perpetual obligation to help the poor, which we 
have with us always; and what New Deal relief does in the twentieth 
century—that the government did in the nineteenth century by 
means of free or cheap land.?4 Finally, settlers on the Neutral 
Strip knew something about the exertion of political influence, a 
thing on which many a Sooner has since thrived. 
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EDUCATIONAL HISTORY IN AND ABOUT TULSA, 
OKLAHOMA (1839-1939) 


Edited by Louise Whitham 


The Tulsa Historical Society of Central High Sehool, Tulsa, 
was organized in February, 1938, by three class-groups of seniors 
who had been studying local affairs the preceding semester. They 
felt that organization would make their work more effective. Some 
five hundred students have enrolled in the Society. Public interest 
in local history has been increased through the society’s open pro- 
grams, exhibits and newspaper articles. 


The 1939-40 groups are preparing a high school text book 
analyzing the growth and needs of Tulsa. In this undertaking the 
members are assured community and newspaper support, and advice 
and criticism from a group of interested citizens. 


Russell Wood, President of Unit I, presiding officer for the 
day, reminded the assembly that 1939 was notable for many anniver- 
sary celebrations; that while all Oklahoma was celebrating the run 
of 1889, there were many citizens of Tulsa whose ancestors first 
reached Oklahoma in March of 1839 over the Cherokee ‘‘Trail of 
Tears’’; also that on March 25, 1879, the Federal Government had 
named this locality by opening postal service at Tulsa. He spoke 
of Tulsa’s first postal equipment, secured for the High School 
collection at the request of the Historical Society; he then intro- 
duced Prentiss Owens, President of Unit II, who made the years’ 
presentation to the high school historical collection. Principal Eli 
C. Foster accepted the gift—a specially bound volume featuring the 
tribal languages; Sequoyah and his works; and English-Sequoyan 
versions of the United States-Cherokee Treaty of 1860. 


Before introducing the next speaker, the presiding officer ex- 
plained that since the gift had featured a specimen of the Chero- 
kee language, Bob Troutman would tell about Sequoyah, inventor 
of that alphabet, and about the Cherokee schools in Northeast Okla- 
homa. He spoke as follows: 


If you were asked to name Oklahoma’s most famous person would you 
think of a mixed blood Indian, Sequoyah, a little lame schoolmaster? 


His log cabin is under the shelter of a stone memorial near Salli- 
saw, Oklahoma. I would venture to say that few of us know much about 
his picture. It hangs in Central High School’s hall facing that of Horace 
Mann. Fine statues have been made of him. One stands in our national 
capitol, two in the state of Georgia, one in Tennessee, and one in Ar- 
kansas. Many schools are named for him; scientists have named the 
giant redwood trees of California, the Sequoia. 
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was an inventor and a philosopher. Once asked by an In- 
Pe ar ane the white man accomplished more than the Indian, he 
replied: “‘White men have the talking leaf so what one man discovers, 
need not be forgotten or discovered all over again.” And his friend argued: 
“But the white man must be superior to us for we have no talking leaf. 
Sequoyah replied, “Oh, that is not so hard. Why I could make one my- 


self.”1 


It was twelve years before Sequoyah could make good his boast. He 
was ridiculed by his friends and by his wife who once even burned all 
his papers. Afterward he began anew on a different sort of alphabet, 
using eighty-six characters based on the syllables of the Cherokee language. 


Congress in 1825 gave Sequoyah a medal for his accomplishment and 
promised $500 that he might teach other Indians.2 “The whole Cherokee 
Nation became an academy for the study of the system.’ Sequoyah moved 
to Arkansas in 1828 with what was known as the Western Cherokees. 
These people set up district schools with a higher central school where 
Sequoyah was employed at $400 annually to oversee the teaching of his 
alphabet. This was even before Horace Mann set up the free public school 
system of Massachusetts.? 


Before 1861 the press at Park Hill printed 13,890,000 pages of books, 
newspapers and tracts in the Cherokee type.4 After the settlement of 
the Hastern Cherokees, an act of Council in 1841 provided for a Cherokee 
Superintendent of Education and eleven public schools supported from 
the interest paid by the federal government on money due them from 
the sale of their eastern lands. This number had increased to 120 by 
1907 at which time the white and Indian schools were merged.6 Grade 
teachers were paid $30 per month. There were two terms of five months 
each with a winter and summer vacation of one month. 


In May of 1851 two large brick buildings, located near Tahlequah, 
were completed for the National Male Seminary and the National Female 
Seminary. Boarders paid $5 per month to cover food costs. All took 
turns doing the work. While the United States government later set up 
agency schools for the Plains Indians, the Cherokees always not only 
directed but paid the costs of their own schools. 


A few of their teachers were white; the majority were Cherokees who 
had been educated in Eastern colleges. They read books in both English 
and Cherokee. Courses were also offered in Greek, Latin, French, and 
German.6 This is less surprising, if we recall that all American colleges 
of this period were overemphasizing the languages and the classics. The 
Tahlequah Female Seminary grounds and buildings are now used by the 
Northeastern State Teachers’ College. While many of the wealthy Indian 
families sent their sons and daughters to eastern universities for grad- 
uate work, it is a fact that the Cherokee public schools served their peo- 


ple very well. The same may be said of the schools of the other civilized 
Indian nations. 


1 Foreman, Grant. Sequoyah. p. 20. 

2Ibid. p. 6 

3Ibid. p. 31. Cf. Davis, John B. “The Life and Work of Sequoyah.” Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, June, 1930. p. 149 ff. 

4Starr, Emett. History of the Cherokee Indians. pp. 225 ff. 

5 Dale and Rader. Readings In Okklahoma History. pp. 840 ff. Cf. ‘Hugh 


Cunningham. “A History of the Cherokee Indians.” Chronicles of Oklahoma, De- 
cember, 1930. p, 418 f. 


6 Cunningham. Op. Cit, p. 419. 
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Bette Major then told about the mission schools as follows: 


Into the making of Oklahoma, into the foundations which lie below 
the present, went the genius of hundreds of missionary teachers whose 
names we find only in old records. 


Samuel Austin Worcester, missionary teacher to the Cherokees, and 
his daughter, Ann Worcester Robertson, with her daughter, Alice Robert- 
son, who were teachers among the Creeks, stand as symbols of all these 
others. Well do they deserve places in our Halls of Fame. 


The outstanding services which the missions gave seem to fall into 
three types, corresponding to the needs of the developing territory. 


First: The great work of Sequoyah might have been lost except for 
the translations, preparation of text books, and printing of all kinds that 
was done in the missions.‘ Mrs. Robertson made translations in the Creek 


language. In an early day the mission-teachers encouraged and advised 
the native teachers. 


Second: Afier the Civil War, the missions were centers of social ser- 
vice. Orphanages were set up. Housekeeping, farming, and manual arts 
were taught. The Indians had suffered much from the worst of the whites, 
but the missionaries set patterns of friendliness and decency for them. 


Third: After the coming of the railroads, in the white pioneer period, 
the missions really started our Tulsa public schools. It is difficult to 
imagine how white children in Tulsa could otherwise have been schooled, 
for it was impossible to set up white public schools before the Con- 
gressional Act of 1898.8 Few families could afford private tutors. 


Baptists, Methodists, Catholics, Moravians, and Quakers all had mis- 
sion boarding schools in Indian Territory but it was to the Presbyterian 
Board that Tulsa settlers appealed in 1883 for help. The Mission Board 
put up a building and employed two teachers to teach any pupils who 
might enroll. Contributions were also made by the settlers. In fourteen 
years the Mission Board spent $20,000 for Tulsa schools.9 


Mrs. Lilah D. Lindsay, a pioneer citizen, was a teacher in that 
school. Vigorous and alert despite her seventy-eight years, she 
said: 


As I am a member of the Creek nation, my memory of this locality 
goes back to a time when there was neither postoffice nor railroad here. 
After completing my education in Ohio I became a teacher under the 
Presbyterian Mission Board in the Wealaka Indian Boarding School.10 
They transferred me in 1886 to the Tulsa mission school which had been 
opened two years earlier. 


Miss Ida Stephens, a daughter of Spencer Stephens, a noted Cherokee 
educator, had maintained a small private school here before the mission 
school was opened. Mrs. S. J. Stonecipher, an experienced teacher from 
Kansas, had charge of the new school and Miss Stephens remained as 
her assistant until I took her place in 1886.11 


My salary was $40 per quarter and was paid quarterly. Seventy-five 
students of all ages and grades, some white, some Indian, crowded into 
a single room of about thirty by forty feet. We used the old double desk 


7 Foreman. Op. Cit. p. 13. 

8Hall, J. M., The Beginnings of Tulsa, p. 31. 

9Ibid. p. 29. 

10 Address delivered at Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. March 23, 1939. 
Cf. Hall. Op. Cit. p. 24. 

11 Jbid, pp. 22-23. 
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with an ink well in the middle. Two big heating stoves stood in opposite 
corners. The water pail and the lunch baskets and children’s wraps 
were kept in a small ante-room. Many a recitation have I heard in 
that tiny space, for with the louder voices of the older pupils, and the 
shuffling of feet one could barely make out the answers of my younger 
pupils. I had the first four grades and heard about sixteen classes a day. 
Often it was four-thirty before the last ones were over. Children brought 
their lunches or went home during the noon hour. There were two ten 
minute recesses. 


I taught three years in this building, resigned, rested a year, then 
became Principal of the Coweta Indian Boarding School under the direc- 
tion of the Creek National Council, which had many district and boarding 
schools among our people. 


After two years there I returned to my Tulsa home, and was invited 
by several families to open a private subscription school. This I did, 
using a new store building which Mr. Lindsay owned. By 1893 the school 
building, considerably enlarged, came under the direction of a village 
school committee. I then taught in the public schools, thus in about ten 
years time having had quite varied teaching experiences in Indian Mission, 
in white and Indian Mission, in private and in public schools. 


It is fifty-three years since I first stepped into a Tulsa school room. 
I assure you that the contrasts between the schools of that day and this 
are almost beyond my comprehension. 


Charles Allen then discussed the beginning of Tulsa’s modern 
schools: 


The turn of the century brought a truly wonderful period to Okla- 
homa. In 30 years Tulsa grew from a hamlet of about nine hundred to 
a metropolis of 150,000. This didn’t just happen. A group of men planned 
it. They worked for it. They gave time and money to bring it about. 
How they did it is illustrated in how our schools came to own the most 
valuable block of ground in the city. 


The Presbyterian Mission Board in 1897 wrote Mr. J. M. Hall that 
they must close their mission but that they would quit-claim the grounds 
and buildings for $1,050 for public school purposes. Four men borrowed 
that amount and held the property as trustees until Tulsa was incor- 
porated and taxes could be levied to pay for itJ2 


Kendall University, now Tulsa University, was brought from Muskogee 
by the same energetic, far sighted effort. A tract of prairie land, far 
to the Hast of the village was bargained for. A campus and lots were 
plotted. $100,000 was raised for the University by selling town-lot draw- 
ings for $300 each. No one knew in advance where his lot would be, 
but by giving $300 he’d help bring a university to Tulsa.13 


After oil was discovered at Red Fork the city grew so rapidly in 
different directions all at once that there were nine requests at one time 
for school buildings. Bond issues couldn’t be sold fast enough to keep 
pace with the demand, so the cost of one building was divided among 
nine locations and nine one room buildings were erected. In this way 
Tulsa’s famous unit system of school building began. 


There has never been a time when Tulsa school rooms were not 
crowded. Mrs. Lindsay has told you how two teachers worked in one 
room fifty years ago, but in 1921, before the south half of our Central 
High building was completed, we again had two teachers and two classes 


12 Ibid. pp. 39-41. 
13 Interview with Mr. H. O. McClure, Tulsa, Oklahoma. March 1, 1939. 
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in the Same room at the same time. Class number one recited during 
the first half of the period while class number two studied. Then dur- 


ing the second half of the period class number two recited and class 
number one studied.14 


Mr. H. O. McClure, member of the Tulsa School Board from 
1906 to 1922, talked about conditions during that period: 


It was in 1906, the year before statehood, that I was elected to our 
school board. School directors hired teachers largely by guess, for there 
Was very little territorial school supervision. Teaches ran their class 
rooms as they liked, or as best they could. The average teacher’s wage 
had advanced from the $40 per quarter Mrs. Lindsay has told us about 
to $400 a year or about 1/5 what it is today. We were proud of the new 
brick building at Fourth and Boston. It housed several grades and the 
beginnings of a high school. Other classes met in two smaller buildings, 
and in various churches, halls, and vacant store rooms. 


As school director I saw the population climb from 6,000 to 18,000 
in 1910 and to 77,000 in 1920. Oil and war and work for everyone in- 
creased revenues so rapidly that money was actually less of a problem 
than finding workmen to build schoolhouses. And how we built them! 
There were three brick buildings in 1906; twenty-three in 1921. 24% of 
the 14,798 enrolled pupils were newscomers to Tulsa in 1921. Of the 600 
teachers, 87 had been hired that year.15 


Today the average attendance percentage of boys and girls is about 
even; then, the girls were far ahead. The compulsory attendance law 
was difficult to enforce for boys could always earn money and at best 
they could not legally be held in school beyond the eighth grade. High 
school classes averaged 23 pupils per teacher in 1921 as contrasted with 
35 in 1938, yet the percentage of failures was far higher than it is today.16 


Looking back on that strenuous period it seems to me our greatest 
accomplishment was not in the schoolhouses we built but in the type 
of school system we established. 


There must be supervisors and directors to bring organization into 
such a suddenly assembled school force but we planned to avoid the 
deadly inspectional type. Today Tulsa has a national reputation for pro- 
gressive methods and I feel sure it is because supervisors here have al- 
ways been fellow-workers with the class-room teachers. Music and art 
specialists were employed in 1909; manual training and home economics 
teachers in 1913. In 1915, departments of health and kindergarten were 
added. One-third of all high school enrollees in 1920 were in Commerce.17 


Superintendent H. W. Gowans concluded the review by giving 
some facts and figures on the growth of property values and schools 
in Tulsa.18 


14 Interview with Miss Nelle E. Bowman, Director of Social Science, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. March 15, 1939. 

15 Address delivered by H. O. McClure, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
March 23, 1939. 

16 Douglas. Op. Cit. p. 236. 

MW fbid. p. 230 4. 

18 This article is based on excerpts from an assembly program given March 23, 
1939, in the Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, under the direction of the 
sponsor, Mrs, Louise Whitham. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


The original manuscript of The Raven, a biography of Sam 
Houston by Marquis James, which won the Pulitzer prize in 1930, 
was among the gifts received by Mrs. Mary C. Lee on her hundredth 
birthday for the Enid Carnegie library. A letter from James, who 
attended high school in Enid and worked there as a newspaper re- 
porter, accompanied the manuscript which is a prized possession at 
the library. Mrs. Lee’s only wish on her birthday was for books for 
the Enid Carnegie library in which she had been interested since 
she helped in the founding of it in the early days. That wish was 
granted. Her immediate family gave the library a check for the 
purchase of new books. Miss Laura Crews added a codicil to her 
will providing $100 for library books in Mrs. Lee’s honor. Many 
books and cash gifts for books came to her. Don Blanding, formerly 
of Enid and a well known poet and writer, gave the library the 
manuscript of one of his books in Mrs. Lee’s honor. Other gifts 
in her honor included five oil paintings by Albert Von Strode, Enid 
painter. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association 
was held at Lexington, Kentucky, November 2-4, 1939. One of the 
sessions was devoted to the consideration of ‘‘Southern Indians,’’ 
with the Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society presiding. 
Peter A. Brannon of the Alabama Department of Archives and His- 
tory discussed ‘‘The Contribution of the American Indian to the 
Culture of the South.’’ As outstanding among such contributions, 
Mr. Brannon listed tobacco, maize and other important food products 
of the South, America’s original artificial fertilizer, and a number 
of chemical alkaloidal medicines. Other products attributable to 
the Indian include cornpone, the hoecake, hominy, roasting ears, 
sweet potatoes, baked and roasted, and that practically universal and 
characteristically southern article, barbecued meat. The art of the 
American Indian was identified with the typical shapes, textures, 
and colors of present-day ceramics. Recent archaeological investiga- 
tions were cited by him as demonstrating that the primitive home 
life of the Indian influenced southern pioneer life and modern rural 
life to a considerable extent. The thatched interwoven fences of the 
rural South, the former stockaded mound post of military defense, 
the stick-and-dirt chimney, the puncheon floors of early houses, 
smoked meat, dried fish, and many other Indian customs have been 


accepted and continue to be a part of our economic life, according 
to Brannon. 


1The Enid Eagle, October 4, 1938. 
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In a paper on ‘‘Sequoyah’s Contribution to Cherokee Culture,’’ 
Professor Morris L. Wardell of the University of Oklahoma described 
the educational and literary developments that took place among the 
Cherokee in consequence of the invention of Sequoyah’s alphabet. By 
1828, seven years after his discovery, virtually all the Cherokee could 
read and write. Many young men and a few young women attended 
mission schools and, upon becoming teachers, aided in the spread 
of both white and Cherokee culture. A newspaper, the Phoeniz, 
and translations of parts of the Bible appeared in Cherokee homes. 
Following the removal to Indian Territory, hundreds of young men 
and women, after attending the Cherokee public schools, were given 
a classical education in the seminaries established by the mission- 
aries. The Mission Press at Park Hill printed in Cherokee millions 
of pages of books, primers, hymns, the Bible, an almanac, and what- 
ever else was educational or literary. In 1844 a second newspaper, 
the Cherokee Advocate, was established as a successor to the Phoeniz. 
It was printed partly in English and partly in Cherokee, and its 
editor asserted, soon after its beginning, that he could count on 
the fingers of his two hands all adult Cherokee who could not read 
either Cherokee or English. All of this, said Doctor Wardell, was 
largely the result of Sequoyah’s invention of the Cherokee alphabet. 


With the aid of moving pictures, Professor T. M. N. Lewis of 
the University of Tennessee described recent ‘‘ Archaeological Dis- 
eoveries in the Tennessee Valley.’’ During the past three years 
the University of Tennessee Division of Anthropology, in co-oper- 
ation with several federal agencies and national scientific societies, 
has excavated a number of prehistoric village sites and earthworks 
on the Tennessee, Hiwassee, Ocoee, and Little Tennessee rivers. The 
remains and artifacts uncovered by this work indicate that the first 
inhabitants of the Tennessee area were prehistoric migrants from 
the Great Lakes region. These people were semisedentary, nomadic 
groups, who were chiefly dependent upon game, fish, and shellfish 
for subsistence, and their huts can best be described as temporary 
brush arbors of crude construction. Burial of the dead followed a 
pattern practiced by many of the ancient peoples of the earth, as 
far back as Neolithic times. In the course of time another wave of 
people suddenly inundated this area from the west and proceeded 
to exterminate and absorb these earlier inhabitants. The newcomers 
were a highly sedentary people who lived in rather large villages, 
fortified with stockades, and their huts were of comparatively per- 
manent construction. These people apparently possessed a well-or- 
ganized political system. Design elements embodied in their arts 
suggest an affiliation with the pre-Mayan Middle American cultures 
of approximately 300 A.D., implying the probability that these 
people, or their ancestors, migrated from Middle America, or at 
least that a strong stream of cultural influence from that area af- 
fected their mode of living. Pre-Mayan religious beliefs also ap- 
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pear to have been assimilated. The bone and shell industries were 
exceptionally well developed, and some of the pottery designs have 
come down into historic times in the practices of the Cherokee.” 


The Okemah Chapter of the Oklahoma Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution visited Bacone College at Muskogee, on Decem- 
ber 8, 1939, with Mrs. Emma Kennedy, hostess. Dr. B. D. Weeks 
escorted the party over the campus relating interesting things about 
the college. Two fireplaces built of rocks from all around the 
world and every state in the Union as well as every Indian Mission, 
church and school represented by a stone, were pointed out. Of 
special interest is the new chapel of native stone under construction 
by Indians, with windows representing the chiefs of all Oklahoma 
tribes as well as other famous Indians. The group had lunch at 
the Thunderbird Tea room in Muskogee where many of Acee Blue 
Eagle’s paintings were displayed. They had as their guests Mrs. 
B. D. Weeks, National Vice-chairman of American Indians, Mrs. 
Howard Searcy, state historian, Mrs. C. A. Hunt, former member 
of the Okemah chapter, and Mrs. W. N. Barry. They visited Fort 
Gibson, where Mrs. Searcy reviewed the history of the famous fort. 
At Sequoyah Indian School the group saw the students weaving 
cloth and rugs as well as making pottery. They were guests at a 
tea given by the Art Club of Muskogee where many excellent paint- 
ings were on display. Among those present were Mrs. E. E. Parsons, 
Mrs. Harry Featherston, Mrs. James W. McMahan, Mrs. Dorecey 
Abshier, Mrs. J. E. McKinney, Mrs. Emma B. Kennedy, Mrs. Ralph 
Price, Mrs. Lilhan Powell, Mrs. Jackson and Mrs. O. L. Neal of We- 
tumka, and Mrs. Lynn Terhune, of Holdenville. 


The newly-organized Tahlequah chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution received its official state confirmation 
January 22, 1940, at a meeting at Cherokee Hills, east of Tahlequah. 
A buffet luncheon was held prior to the general meeting. The Tah- 
lequah chapter was organized on December 29, 1939. Mrs. Kate 
Fite Smullen was appointed regent of the local organization by the 
national board. 


The following state officers were present: Mrs. James J. MeNeil, 
state regent, Norman; Mrs. N. R. Patterson, state treasurer, Tulsa; 
and Mrs. Howard Searcy, state historian, Wagoner, Other members 
who attended were: Mrs. L. E. Tomm, past state regent and past 
national librarian, Tulsa; Mrs. B. D. Weeks from Muskogee’s In- 
dian Territory chapter, National vice-chairman, American Indians; 
Mrs. R. L. Fite, Tahlequah; Mrs. C. E. Kerns, Mrs. G. W. Leopold, 
Mrs. Hayden Morton, Mrs. C. A. Popkin, Mrs. Lake Moore, Jr., 
Mrs. KE, Halsell Fite, ‘Muskogee. Mrs. MeNeil, the State Regent 
addressed the group. 


2James W. Patton, “The Fifth Annual Meeti f th th istori 
Association,” The Journal of Southern History, VI (1940), sere 0 
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Officers in the newly organized chapter are Mrs. Kate Fite 
Smullen, regent; Mrs. J. W. Reid, vice regent; Miss Ova Powell, 
chaplain ; Mrs. R. L. Parker, treasurer; Mrs. Felecia Paden, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. J. T. Attebery, corresponding secretary; Miss 
Sue Thornton, registrar; Miss Francis Belcher, historian; Miss Mary 
Lawson, librarian and parliamentarian. Other members of the local 
chapter are Mrs. T. M. McCullough, Mrs. Patricia Hammond of 
Westville and Mrs. Alice Reid Callahan of Muskogee.* 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution was held at the Oklahoma City Club in 
Oklahoma City on February 22. Harold B. Downing, the State Pres- 
ident, presided, the annual address being made by Judge Edgar 8. 
Vaught. His splendid address concerned the services of Washington 
during the preliminary as well as the actual days of the forma- 
tion and adoption of our constitution. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Charles 
W. Grimes, President; John R. Whitney, First Vice-President; 
Thomas R. Corr, Second Vice-President; Charles W. Gilmore, Third 
Vice-President; W. A. Jennings, Registrar; John S. Davenport, 
Chaplain; A. N. Leecraft, Historian; Harold B. Downing, Trustee; 
J. Garfield Buell and Ed F. McKay, delegates to the National meet- 
ing in Washington in May. This patriotic organization enrolls 
among its membership some of the outstanding men in the State. 
The next annual meeting will be held at Tulsa on February 22, 1941. 


The Index to the 1939 volume of The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
will be sent free upon request. Address the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


The program committee of the Oklahoma Historical Society con- 
sisting of Judge Harry Campbell, Tulsa, Chairman; Hon. John 
Bartlett Meserve, Tulsa; Mrs. Roberta Campbell Lawson, Tulsa; 
Mr. James H. Gardner, Tulsa; Dr. Grant Foreman, Muskogee; and 
Hon. W. J. Peterson, Okmulgee, announce the following program: 


3 Muskogee Daily Phoenix, January 21, 1940. 
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PROGRAM ANNUAL MEETING 
OKLAHOMA HistToricaAL SocieTY 
May 9 and 10, 1940 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Thursday, May 9, 1940, 1:30 P. M. University of Tulsa Auditorium 


4:00 P. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


Judge Robert L. Williams, President, presiding 
Music 


Address of Welecome—Dr. C. I. Pontius 
President, University of Tulsa 


Response—Gen. W. S. Key, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Music—Solo 

Annual Report of President 

Business Session 

Visit to Philbrook Art Museum: 


University of Tulsa Auditorium 
Music 


Address by Dr. B. D. Weeks, President of Bacone Col- 
lege for North American Indians, Bacone, Oklahoma 
Music 


Friday, May 10, 1940, 9:00 A. M. 

Visit to Will Rogers Memorial, Woolaroe and other points. 
All members of the Society making the trip will meet at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Fifth Street and Cincinnati Avenue, at _ 


9:00 A. M. 


Route: Claremore, Chelsea, Alluwe (See Chief Journeyeake’s old 
home and other points of historical interest), Nowata, Bartlesville, 


Woolaroe. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


The quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society convened in the Historical building, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, at 10:00 A. M., January 25, 1940, with Judge Robert L. Williams, 
President, presiding. 

The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Mr. George H. 
Evans, Dr. Emma HBstill-Harbour, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Gen. William 
S. Key, Col. A. N. Leecraft, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Hon. John B. Meserve, 
Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Hon. W. J. Peterson, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John 
Williams, Judge Robert L. Williams, and James W. Moffitt, the Secre- 

ry. 

The following members had notified the Secretary of their inability 
to attend: Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. E. E. Dale, Judge Thomas A. Ed- 
wards, Dr. Grant Foreman, Judge Samuel W. Hayes, Mrs. Frank Korn, 
Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson, Mr. Jasper Sipes and Judge William P. Thomp- 
son, and upon motion they were excused. 

The Secretary presented the minutes of the Board meeting held Oc- 
tober 26, 1939, and upon motion of Hon. John B. Meserve, duly seconded 
the reading of the minutes was passed. 


The Chair presented the report of the President, the Treasurer and 
Secretary showing in detail as to each party for whom votes were cast 
by ballot the result of such election to select five members of the Board 
of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society for the ensuing five year 
term, certifying the result which showed that the following persons had 
received the highest number of votes: Judge Harry Campbell, Judge 
Robert A. Hefner, Gen. William S. Key, Mrs. John R. Williams and Judge 
Baxter Taylor. 

Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that the report of the committee on 
election be accepted, and that the following persons be declared elected 
as members of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
for the ensuing five year term: Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Robert A. 
Hefner, Gen. William S. Key, Mrs. John R. Williams and Judge Baxter 
Taylor. Motion was seconded by Hon. John B. Meserve, which having 
been unanimously carried was declared to be adopted, and said named 
parties were then and there declared to have been so elected. 

Mr. Scott P. Squyres, Secretary of the Oklahoma Memorial Associa- 
tion, appeared before the Board and presented the bust of Dr. I. N. Mc- 
Cash, President Emeritus of Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma, gift of 
the Oklahoma Memorial Association and Phillips University. 

Gen. William S. Key moved that we accept this bust for the Society, 
and instruct the Secretary to express the thanks of the Board to the 
donors for this gift. Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that the House Committee be re- 
quested to place same in the Flag Room, the space reserved for flags and 
statuary. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The recent death of Hon. John B. Doolin, a member of the Board of 
Directors was announced and Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that a 
committee then and there be appointed to draft appropriate resolutions 
in his memory, to be published in the Chronicles and a copy to be sent 
to members of his family. Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

The Chair appointed the following as the committee: Judge Thomas 
H. Doyle, Chairman; Judge Samuel W. Hayes, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. 
Blanche Lucas and Judge Robert A. Hefner. 
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The President read letters from Mrs. Anna Mae McNeill, the State 
Regent of the Daughters of the American Revolution ; and Mrs. John E. 
Williams, State Museum Chairman of the D.A.R., asking permission to 
display their museum exhibits in the Flag Room. 

Mrs. John R. W’lliams moved that the Secretary write to the Regent 
and explain that the Flag Room may not be available and the matter be 
deferred for future consideration. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for member- 
ship in the Society: 

LIFE: Francis Bartow Fite, Jr., Seattle, Washington; C. B. Goddard, 
Ardmore; Mrs. Robert A. Hefner, Sr., Oklahoma City; Mrs. Nathan R. 
Patterson, Tulsa; R. W. Simpson, Ada. 

ANNUAL: Mrs. Frances Fite Ambrister, Oklahoma City; J. P. Arnold, 
Tulsa; Hobart Boggs, Wilburton; Mrs. S. A. Bryant, Cushing; Mrs. Vinita 
R. Buck, Oklahoma City; H. F. Cameron, Bartlesville; Joe C. Campbell, 
Oklahoma City; John E. Cassidy, Oklahoma City; Ted H. Cassidy, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. E. F. Cornels, Sayre; Thomas J. Darby, Tulsa; Prof. Ben 
C. Dyess, Stillwater; Edward Henry Eckel, Jr., Tulsa; E. E. Ehret, Tulsa; 
Frank Earl Eldred, Drumright; W. A. Evans, Aberdeen, Miss.; Rev. Robert 
M. Firebaugh, Hugo; R. F. Frank, Tulsa; Oscar Gardner, Hatfield, Ark.; 
Mrs. Harriet P. Gilstrap, Oklahoma City; Donald Gordon, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Lester B. Gum, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Mayberry S. Halsell, Durant; 
Mrs. Mamie S. Hammonds, Oklahoma City; Dr. Walter Hardy, Ardmore; 
Lester Hargrett, Washington, D. C.; Richard H. Harper, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.; John Haskins, Durant; Mrs. J. C. Hawkins, Blackwell; Mrs. 
Jessie W. Hilton, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Emma Hufbauer, Newkirk; Charles 
E. Hutchinson, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Ellen R. Jacobs, Oklahoma City; 
Rev. Harrel Grady James, Talihina; Thomas Jensen, El Reno; Golda 
Kammerzell, Enid; Marvin Ernest Kaniss, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Judge 
H. B. King, Oklahoma City; Hugene Kingman, Tulsa; A. E. Kobs, Moun- 
tain View; Ernest C. Lambert, Okmulgee; Richard Kelvin Lane, Tulsa; 
Miss Louie LeFlore, McAlester; Mrs. W. L. Lindhard, Muskogee; Joe W. 
McBride, Anadarko; Philip P. McBride, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. W. T. 
McCauley, Okmulgee; Medford F. McKenzie, Mangum; George E. Mc- 
Kinnis, Shawnee; Mrs. James J. McNeill, Norman; Temple H. Morrow, 
Dallas, Texas; Cleveland Osgood Moss, Tulsa; Dr. H. D. Murdock, Tulsa; 
Clyde Musgrove, El Reno; Charles Arthur Naylor, Tulsa; Judge Monroe 
Osborn, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Merle Paynter, Ponca City; Dixie Robert 
Pike, Ada; Mrs. Nellie Reed, Nowata; Hubbard Ross, Fort Gibson; Mrs. 
G. W. Salter, Oklahoma City; Mrs. E. L. Sebastian, Oklahoma City; Bulah 
Mae Simpson, Oklahoma City; Dr. T. W. Stallings, Tulsa; William G. 
Stigler, Stigler; Mrs. Frances A. Tommaney, Oklahoma City; William 
Ernest Wells, Prague; Mrs. Louise Morse Whitham, Tulsa; Joseph Andrew 
Whitlow, Tulsa; Hugh Leon Williams, Oklahoma City; Mrs. C. P. Witten, 
Britton and Harriet A. Wright, Talihina. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that these persons be elected to mem- 
bership in the Historical Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary presented the matter of printing pamphlets for cir- 
cularizing purposes to increase the membership of the Society, and it 
eddie eee that the Harlow Publishing Company had submitted the lowest 

id. 

Gen. William S. Key moved that the Board authorize the printing of 
5000 copies or more of this pampniet under the direction of the President, 
to be paid for out of the private funds of the Society. Judge Robert A. Hef- 
her seconded the motion which was carried. 

The President presented a letter from Wm. Easton Hutchinson, of 
Garden City, Kansas, relative to Col. Sam N. Wood of Stevens County, Kan- 


sas, for whom Woods County, Oklahoma, was named, which was placed in 
the archives of the Society. 
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The President presented letters from Dr. John Francis McDermott 
of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., Vinson Lackey, of Tulsa and 
C. E, Chouteau of Oklahoma City, relative to the places and dates of the 
settlement of the Chouteaus in what is now Oklahoma. Same were on 
motion received and directed to be filed with the Secretary. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that the rules be suspended and that 
the Secretary and all other employees be re-elected for the ensuing two 
year term. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that the rules be suspended and that 
the present personnel of the officers, including the President, two Vice 
Presidents, Treasurer, Research Director and the two Presidents Emeritus 
be elected, and so declared elected for the ensuing two year term. Mo- 


a seconded and Judge Taylor put the motion which unanimously 
carried. 


_Mrs. John R. Williams discussed the matter of securing for the His- 
torical Society, a set of maps of Oklahoma published by the Oklahoma 
State Highway Department in co-operation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, showing section lines, railroads and other valuable data. 

Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the Secretary request the Highway 
Department to furnish the Library with a set of these maps, without cost 
to the Society, since the Oklahoma Historical Society is designated as a 
State Depository. Gen. William S. Key seconded the motion which carried. 


The President delivered a book entitled Texas Jurists and Attorney Gen- 
erals, 1836-1936, by Ocie Speer, the gift of Attorney Will E. Orgain of the 
firm of Orgain, Carroll and Bell of Beaumont, Texas. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that same be accepted and that the 
Secretary be instructed to express to Mr. Orgain the thanks and appre- 
ciation of the Society for this gift. Gen. William S. Key seconded the 
motion which carried. 

Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that Will E. Orgain, Esquire, be elected 
an Honorary Life Member of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Dr. Emma 
Estill-Harbour seconded the motion which carried. 


The Secretary reported that Judge Thomas G. Andrews had presented 
to the Historical Library, the manuscript of his book “Judicial History 
of Oklahoma” covering that of the Indian Territory, Oklahoma Territory 
and the State of Oklahoma. 


Dr. Emma Bstill-Harbour moved that this gift be accepted and that 
Judge Thomas G. Andrews be thanked for this donation. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


The President transmitted to the Society a book entitled Geronimo, 
et al. by Judge Thomas A. Edwards, of Cordell, Okla., which upon mo- 
tion was accepted and the Secretary was instructed to express to Judge 
Edwards the thanks of the Board for this addition to the Library. 


The Secretary read a list of the following transmittals from Dr. Grant 
Foreman: Manuscripts covering Presbyterian Missions and Missionaries 
in the Choctaw Nation, (gathered by Miss Sue McBeth, a missionary at 
Goodwater, Choctaw Nation in 1860), including letters from former mis- 
sionaries to the Choctaw Indians, their wives, and children, and biographies 
of some of the early missionaries; the Muscogees or Creek Indians from 
1519 to 1898; also an account of the McGillivrey family and others of 
Alabama, by Dr. Marion Elisha Tarvin, and also 20 pages typed; and 
Resolutions of the General Council of the Eastern Band of Cherokee In- 
dians touching their relations with the government of the U. S., the state 
of North Carolina and with the Cherokee Nation West of the Mississippi 
River, and 11 pages in writing; also Biography of Joseph Rogers’ family, 
with 11 typewritten pages and Chickasaw Commission to Dawes Commis- 
sion, general outline upon which to enter into negotiations, with 5 pages 
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typewritten and John Drew Papers, dating from 1821 to 1860, with hand- 
written 92 pages. 

Hon. John B. Meserve moved that these be accepted and that Dr. 
Grant Foreman and all donors be thanked for this contribution. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary reported that Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, of the Teachers 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia, presented to the Society thirty-two 
pages of photostat copies of original documents in the National Archives, 
Washington, D. C., having to do with the strip of country on the north 
boundary of the Kiowa Reservation, known as “Neutral Strip.” 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that same be accepted and that Dr. Berlin 
B. Chapman be thanked for this contribution. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 

The Secretary reported that the following pictures and photographs 
had been received from Mr. Reuel Haskell, Jr., of Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa: Gov. C. N. Haskell, first Governor of the State; W. H. L. Camp- 
bell, first clerk of the State Supreme Court of the State; Geo. M. Nichol- 
son, a Justice of the State Supreme Court of the State; Group picture of 
members of the State Supreme Court, 1909; Group picture of the mem- 
bers of the State Bar Association, 1912; James I. Phelps, Justice of the 
State Supreme Court; John B. Harrison, Justice of the State Supreme 
Court; William A. Collier, Justice of the State Supreme Court; Group pic- 
ture of the members of the State Supreme Court of Oklahoma, 1917; 
Judge R. L. Williams, third Governor of the State of Oklahoma and Col. 
Charles Lindbergh. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that these be accepted and that Mr. 
Reuel Haskell, Jr., and all other donors be thanked. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


The Secretary presented to the Society a picture of Nelson Chigley, 
the grandfather of Mrs. Paul Lynch; a water color painting of flags that 
the area of Oklahoma has been under, and a group picture of St. Joseph’s 
old school building and pupils of 1904. 


Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that they be accepted and the Secretary 


panier other donors be thanked for same. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


The Secretary reported that Mrs. Frank Korn had presented enlarged 
photographs of herself and her late husband, Frank N. Korn. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that they be received and Mrs. Korn 
thanked for same. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary reported that Mr. Ray Phelps had presented to the. 
Society a framed portrait of his father, the late Rev. G. Lee Phelps, mis- 
sionary to the Indians for 37 years. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that this portrait be accepted and 
Mr. Ray Phelps thanked for same. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary reported that the portrait of J. B. Abrahm, painted by 
Frank Easton, had been presented to the Society by George Limerick. 

Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that it be accepted and Mr. Limerick 
thanked for same. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary reported that Mr. John Easley, of Ardmore, had pre- 
sented the portrait of Dr. Walter Hardy, painted by Renfro. 

Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that same be accepted and Mr. John 
Hasley be thanked for same. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary reported that Mrs. Sofie Reed had presented the framed 
photographs of Rey. and Mrs. J. R. Hogue and Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Moore. 

Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that these photographs be accepted and 


ep e Ta Sofie Reed be thanked for same. Motion was seconded and 
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The Secretary reported that Mrs. Marcus B. Brewer had presented 
to the Society the picture of Theodore Roosevelt speaking in Muskogee, 
April 5, 1904. 

Dr. Emma Ustill-Harbour moved that this picture be accepted and 
Mrs. Brewer thanked for same. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary reported that a group picture of the wives of the legis- 
lators, 1939, had been received, a gift of the Ohoyohoma Club. ; 

Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that the Ohoyohoma Club be thanked for 
this group picture. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary reported that the photographs of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. 
Post, father and mother of Wiley Post, had been presented to the So- 
ciety by Mrs. W. F. Pcst. 

Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that these be accepted and Mrs. Post 
thanked for same. Motion was seconded and carried. 

It was reported that the work on the inventory of the holdings and 
property of the Society was making progress and that further report 
will be made at the next meeting. 

The Secretary reported that all officers had filed written reports 
covering respective departments and their work during the preceding 
quarter. 

Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that the Chair fix the date of the annual 
meeting for the membership of the Society to be held at Tulsa, and upon 
receiving a second put the motion which carried. 

Gen. William S. Key moved that the President be authorized to fix 
the date and to appoint the necessary committees to arrange for the 
annual meeting at Tulsa. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Hon. John B. Meserve moved that the meeting of the Board which 
would regularly be held in April of this year, be dispensed with, as the 
annual meeting of 1940 will be held about the time of the regular board 
meeting. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary presented the report of the WPA Project, S-233, for 
indexing and cataloguing newspapers, Indian Documents, etc., which 
shows that in addition to the newspapers already indexed the following 
are being indexed: Taloga Advocate, Lawton Constitution, Norman Transcript, 
Daily Ardmoreite, Hobart Chief, Coalgate Courier, Walters Journal, Daily Okla- 
homan, and the Chandler News. 

The report of Dr. Grant Foreman on the disposition of the County 
Records, and the geographical distribution of the membership of the His- 
torical Society, was presented and accepted and continued for consider- 
ation at a future meeting 

The Board expressed regrets on account of the illness of Mrs. Grant 
Foreman, and the hope of her speedy recovery and restoration to good 
health. 

The Secretary was instructed to write letters to Judge Samuel W. 
Hayes, Mrs. Frank Korn, Judge William P. Thompson and Mrs. Roberta 
C. Lawson, members of the Board of Directors who were detained by 
illness, and to convey to them the sympathy of the Board and the hope 
of speedy recovery. 

Judge Thomas H. Doyle reported the recent death of Judge James S. 
Davenport, a member of the Criminal Court of Appeals, also an ex- 
officio member of the Historical Society. The Secretary was instructed 
to write letters of condolence to his widow and daughters. 

Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that the meeting be adjourned subject 
to call of the President. 

Judge Robert L. Williams, President 
James W. Moffitt, Presiding. 
Secretary. 
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NECROLOGY 


JUDGE WADE HAMPTON KORNEGAY 
1865-1939 


On Sunday morning, November 19, 1939, death came to Judge Wade 
Hampton Kornegay as a result of a heart attack at his home in Vinita. 
He was born in Duplin County, North Carolina on April 17, 1865. For 
forty-eight years prior to his death, Vinita had been his home where he 
was continuously engaged in the practice of law except for the period 
when he was serving as a member of the Constitutional Convention in 
1907 which framed the present Constitution of the State of Oklahoma and 
while he served by appointment of the then Governor William H. Murray 
aS a member of the Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma in 1931 anu 
1932. 


Judge Kornegay’s ancestry on his father’s side is traced to Holland 
and on his mother’s side to Wales. They settled in America in a very 
early day; the father’s in North Carolina and the mother’s on the James 
River in Virginia. When the Civil War came, Judge Kornegay’s father 
enlisted as a private soldier in the Confederate Service and was wounded 
in battle. He was in the retreat from Richmond which ended at Appo- 
mattox. Judge Kornegay was born while his father was absent serving in 
the army. He wrote of his father as follows: “He named me for General 
Wade Hampton of South Carolina who he had seen ministering to his 
soldiers who had been used to carry powder. All the medical supplies 
were gone and nothing was left save some flour which the General was 
personally sprinkling on the burns of his men. Father said on seeing 
this, he determined if the exnected child was a boy, his given name would 
be Wade Hampton. I was the boy, the youngest of seven. Father al- 
ways taught me that the war ended at Appomattox.” Further referring 
to himself, he wrote.— 


“I attended the local academy and seminary and entered the Wake 
Forest College, North Carolina, in my fifteenth year and graduated from 
the institution in 1884 with the degree of A. M. and being the class vale- 
dictorian. I taught school for four years and acquired the means required 
to bear my expenses for a summer law course under Professor John B. 
Minor at the University of Virginia in 1889, followed by the regular two 
year course at Vanderbilt University, taking the full course in one year.” 


Judge Kornegay was a man of great literary attainments and was 
particularly versed in the classics. His career as a college student was 
brilliant. I quote from a recent letter from Honorable John F. Schenck 
of Lawndale, Cleveland County, North Carolina, who was a fellow student 
at Wake Forest College with Judge Kornegay. 


“The most striking and interesting thing which I remember about 
Kornegay was his entering into a contest for a Greek medal, which was 
awarded every year at Wake Forest College. At that time A. T. Robertson, 
who became a noted Greek scholar, was a member of the class studying 
Greek, and he stood so high in his class that it was taken for granted 
that he would be the winner of the Greek medal that year. I do not 
think any one was doubtful as to that matter. However, when the final 
and special Greek examination came, Kornegay was the winner. It was 
a mystery to most students how he managed to win the medal over Robert- 
son, but afterwards I learned that Kornegay was in the habit of waking 
at 4:00 o’clock in the morning and usually put in his early morning hours 
at work, preparing for the contest.” 
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Judge Kornegay was married in the early 1890’s to Nannie Louise 
Stafford of the Indian Territory, who survives. From that union were 
the following children: Jeanette, Clarence, Wade Hampton, Jr., and 
Louise, all of whom are living. The home life of the Kornegays was a 
happy one. Judge Kornegay was an honorable citizen, a believer in the 
Christian religion and a supporter of the Presbyterian Church. His career 
as a practicing lawyer was long, honorable and successful. 

His remains, after an impressive and appropriate ceremony were laid 
to rest on November 21, 1939 in the presence of a large concourse of 
skye from all walks of life, in the Fairview Cemetery at Vinita, Okla- 

oma. 
BENJAMIN 
Muskogee, Oklahoma eee 


WALTER FERGUSON 
1886-1936 


Walter Ferguson, son of Thompson B., and Elva Shartel Ferguson, 
was born March 28, 1886, at Wauneta, Kansas, and died March 8, 1936. He 
was married to Lucia Loomis, November 7, 1908. Three children survive, 
Benton, Ruth Elva, and Tom B. 


The only authentic picture of the people, conditions, or life in early 
day Oklahoma presented in Edna Ferber’s malevolent novel, “Cimarron,” 
sprang, not from the egoistic mind of the author, but from the understand- 
ing heart of the artist illustrator, V. C. Wyeth. 


On frontis page and jacket we see a strong, reliant, clear eyed mother, 
guiding a team of sturdy farm horses over a rutty road. Pérched upon 
the high spring seat of the wagon is the figure of a small boy, his eyes 
alert with eager interest. The mother’s face is eloquent of faith in the 
future; of that fearless faith that ignores hardship and sacrifice; that 
asks only to work and to serve; a faith that makes a shrine of struggle, 
and reckons not the cost in weary, lonesome, hours, but counts that day 
well spent that sees security for her loved ones brought one step nearer. 


The tense figure of the boy radiates excitement. One can hear his 
shrill, childish treble, as a coyote or jack rabbit bounds from its hiding 
place by the road side, or a cowboy, picturesque in chapps and spurs, 
bursts suddenly from a dry creek bed, riding hard on the heels of a 
straying steer. Only the present, the novel, entrancing present, absorbs 
the boy. But the future, the long, hard, coming years, have use for the 
sturdy body and active mind of that boy. He will not fail that future, 
for he is a pioneer, and is to be the product of pioneering. 


The original of that illustration hangs in the hall of the Ferguson 
home today. It belongs there. It is the artist’s conception of Walter 
Ferguson’s entrance into the land he was to love so intensely; which he 
was to serve so devoutly, and which he was to see developed into a 
state that became his abserbing pride. 


Exactly as pictured by the artist, the Ferguson family entered Okla- 
homa in 1889. The mother and son in a wagon containing their house- 
hold effects, and the father following in another, loaded with a few 
fonts of type, and the primitive press which was the first crude equip- 
ment of the Blaine County Republican, for long years the champion of 
law and order, and cultural progress in western Oklahoma. 


The heart beats of any community are heard and felt best in a news- 
paper office. It is the common nerve center that receives and records 
-the thought, impulses, and activities of that community. Walter’s infant 
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i by the thud of a Washington hand press, and the 
ine Been ae wee always, afterward, a haunting lure. His rest- 
less, roving spirit drove him into many and varied fields, but pape 
any situation, he was the trained observer, the student of Magan eS ee al 
the pulse of the public unerringly, and subconsciously swayed by 
sixth sense which marks the real newspaper man. 


ea. Blaine County, was a county seat and court town, remote, 
Ee re) Eee: Peopled by men and women of every class and 
creed, strangers from near and far who had become neighbors in a day. 
Walter lived his buoyant, boyish years in this environment. His young 
and plastic mind received and absorbed a thousand impressions from the 
clash of viewpoint and opinion that were fused in the melting and mould- 
ing of the strong, sturdy, cosmopolitan settlers into a commonwealth 
truly American. 


Here was born his kindly tolerance. With his natural instinct for 
truth, he separated prejudice from reasoned conviction, weighed warped 
sincerity, and instantly recognized a subtle wrong. He learned to measure 
men. He had an instinct for friendship, and saw something interesting 
in everyone he met. Grown men who bought papers from a barefoot boy, 
before Watonga had a railroad, never forgot him, and hundreds of his 
nation wide friendships antedated his early ‘teens. 


No boy could ever know a stranger, or more complete assortment of 
men than Walter was thrown among. Temple Houston, with his long, black 
hair, high heeled boots, and tongue touched with fire; Jesse Dunn, digni- 
fied, astute philosopher; Chris Madsen, veteran of four wars, fearless, 
relentless peace officer; priests and preachers, gamblers, politicians, and 
lean, lank ranchers. Position and place, then or afterward, meant nothing 
to him, but in every man he sensed something that sets the individual 
apart from his fellows. 


While young Walter was busy sticking type, selling Wichita Eagles, 
and running errands for the court house crowd he found ample time for 
the pranks and pastimes of the small town boy. He knew every fishing 
hole and turkey roost for miles around Watonga. Halloween and the 
old-fashioned “Fourth” found him in the thick of things. In after years 
he often recounted with relish an anecdote which he said established his 
rating in deportment. 


A farmer brought to town a huge diamond-backed rattler he had 
captured. Someone suggested that the reptile was extremely dangerous 
and should be killed. “No, no,” a bystander objected, “turn it loose, it 
may bite that Ferguson boy.” 


In a heated campaign his dignified father was addressing a Republican 
rally. Walter planted himself on a cracker box in front of the platform 
and proceeded to lead the applause. His enthusiasm focused the atten- 
tion of the audience and the orator was forgotten. The one-boy cheering 
section had to be removed. 


_ There may have been regret, but there certainly was relief when the 
Ferguson boy” left town to attend Wentworth Military Academy. 


While Walter was at Wentworth, his father was appointed Territorial 
governor and moved to Guthrie. 


At Guthrie, at the age of seventeen, young Ferguson laid the founda- 
tion of his career as columnist, newspaperman and politician. His first 
serious effort was a column in the Shawnee Herald, published by Adjt. 
Gen. Charles F. Barrett. “Over The Tea Cup” became a sensational news 
Source. So much inside information appeared in the column that the 
Governor’s advisors complained that the tea pot must be on the family 
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table. Walter was barred from future party talkfests, but his reputation 
as a political writer was established. 


The seething territorial political pot boiled hottest at Guthrie. The 
State Capital was the ruthless Republican mouthpiece, and Frank Greer 
its able, vitriolic editor. Under his tutelage Walter found a wide field 
for his talents. Possessing rare political sagacity he rapidly developed 
into the territory’s leading free-lance writer. 


Here, again, Walter widened his acquaintance among the men who 
were making Oklahoma history. They all became his friends. All doors 
were open to him. He lambasted and satirized his Democratic friends 
unmercifully, but the absence of malice and venom, and the rare spirit 
of wholesome good humor, so pervaded everything he wrote, that those 
at whom he aimed his sharpest shafts became his closest pals. ; 


While working on the Capital, Walter decided to complete his edu- 
-cation, and matriculated at the University of Oklahoma. His irrepressible 
spirit could not be confined within the usual routine of the college 
curriculum. He established a news bureau, and wrote feature articles 
and short stories for the metropolitan papers, helped organize the first 
fraternity, Kappa Alpha, and played his full part in campus life. 


Ali who have read Walter Ferguson’s serious writing, have had no 
doubt of his moral courage, but less is known of his physical stamina. 


While at Norman he went with a group of friends to the wilds of 
Canada on a hunting trip. It happened that they pitched their camp in 
a region infested by the “Wolf Boys,” an outlaw gang as quick on the 
trigger as any of the famed gun men who roamed the western plains in 
“border” days. One evening while the college boys were resting around 
the campfire, Bud Wolf and his pack rode in upon them. Bud threw 
his six gun and peppered the coffee pot. The boys took to the brush—all 
but one of them. Ten minutes later, hearing no more shooting, they came 
slinking back, and there stood Walter, kidding the life out of Bud, and 
the outlaw was laughing. 


Walter spent three years at the University, and returned to Guthrie 
as city editor of the State Capital. Here came the opportunity for some 
of his most important work. The constitutional convention convened, and 
while reporting its proceedings he was in close touch with the inside 
workings of that body. His salty wit enlivened his stories, and the coffee 
grew cold on a thousand breakfast tables, as the head of the house read 
the panning dished out in easy flowing satire. His penetrating powers of 
perception enabled him to picture the leaders as faithfully as a photo- 
graph. 


Walter Ferguson had much to do with the making of the reputations 
that were established in the convention, and his unpublicized influence 
is reflected in much of the state’s organic law. The real leaders, the men 
of ability, respected and loved him and eagerly sought his council. The 
four-flusher feared him. He was death to “stuffed shirts,” for the only 
thing Walter Ferguson ever hated was pretense. 

No one could have a deeper sense of the importance and significance 
of the constitutional convention than he, but even that could not suppress 
the flood-tide of his humor. He it was who dubbed the president, Wm. 
H. Murray, “Cockleburr Bill,” and organized the famous “Squirrel Rifle 
Brigade.” 

His humor often had a deflating effect, and many a man who became 
a leader, was stronger and more sincere because a flash of Ferguson 
wit gave him a good look at himself. 
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Upon the convening of the first session of the legislature of the new 
state, Wm. H. Murray was elected speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and at once appointed Walter as Reading Clerk. Upon the floor of the 
House, he was in intimate touch with the proceedings of the important 
body, which made effective and gave life to the provisions of the con- 
stitution which had been ratified by a vote of the people. 


There is no way to measure the weight of Walter Ferguson’s influence 
during the sessions of those two fundamental lawmaking bodies; no way 
of knowing how many salutory provisions owe their existence to his 
interest and wise foresight, but certain it is, that he was both loved and 
feared by the members; that in caucus and council he was respected, and 
his influence was enhanced because it was universally understood that 
he “had no ax to grind.” 


After the adjournment of the legislature, Greer sent Walter all over 
the twin territories as a correspondent, and thus he saw at first hand, 
and often helped to supervise, their welding into the new state. He re- 
ported the amalgamation of the Oklahoma and Indian Territory Bar 
Associations, the medical associations, The Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tory Press Associations, the merger of the educational associations, and 
in the final blending of a divided citizenship, long swayed by prejudice, 
and even deep-seated dislike, the friendly, tolerant spirit of Walter Fer- 
guson was again of inestimable value. Men just naturally became friends 
in his genial presence. He kidded provincial prejudice out of them, just 
as he joshed the bravado out of Bud Wolf. 


His work on the Capital was congenial, but Walter was independent, 
ambitious, and he wanted to be his own boss. He took a double plunge. 


He bought the Cherokee Republican, and married Lucia Loomis, his 
college sweetheart. 


For ten years this perfectly mated team worked side by side, enduring 
the hardships and sharing the joys that make the publishing of a country 
newspaper the most interesting and soul-testing experience on earth. 
Walter watched his wife (now a nationally known newspaper columnist), 
develop the talent that, to the day of his death, was the source of his 
greatest pride and joy. In the files he left was found a yellowed copy 
of her first story, and crumpled clippings of her first features. 


The influence of the metropolitan press of the present day is in doubt, 
but the country newspaper is a power in the hands of honest, courageous 
publishers. The Fergusons made the Cherokee Republican more than 


a local news vendor. The editors had opinions and ideals, and fought 
for them. 


Alfalfa county is solely an agricultural community. When a govern- 
ment agency limited the price of wheat, during the world war, the Re- 
publican commended the action. There was widespread indignation among 
the farmers, and hundreds cancelled their subscriptions, but the Fergu- 
sons, afire with patriotism, never wavered in their position, and so stressed 
their country’s need that their readers were finally made to feel the thrill 
that comes from sacrifice for a righteous cause. 


Walter continued his political writing. His column, “Bugscuffle 
Bugle” gave the paper a state-wide circulation. Office seekers he put 
on the pillory read it and shuddered; voters read it and laughed them- 
selves out of a year’s subscription. 


; He believed that a public officer should reflect the sentiments of 
his community. He lived squarely up to that principle. When the people 
of Alfalfa county elected him to the state legislature, he introduced and 
valiantly fought for the passage of a bone-dry liquor bill. The bill had 
teeth in it. The measure provided, not only for a fine, but for imprison- 
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ment for the mere possession of intoxicating liquors. No one could 
possibly enjoy a social drink more than the convivial Walter, but his 
constituents were dry, and as their elected representative, he considered 
their collective will an imperative mandate. He believed that in no other 
way could a representative democracy be made to work. He believed that 
probity in politics is essential in a republic, and that the lack of it 
constituted his country’s most dangerous weakness. 


The Republican was the first advocate of the construction of large 
lakes at public expense. It emphasized the benefits to be derived as 
means of conservation, recreation, and the probable influence on climate 
and rainfall. On the great Salt Plains in Alfalfa county is now being 
constructed one of the largest earthen dams in the nation. Soon countless 
thousands will enjoy the fruits of long, weary hours of research and 
effort contributed by the young editor to the public weal. The Great Salt 
Plains lake will be a fitting memorial to his vision, and to his passion 
for unselfish service. 


During his busy years at Cherokee Walter found time to serve as 
postmaster for six years, and to perform the exacting duties of Chairman 
of the county exemption board during the war. 


Few men will remember Walter Ferguson as a worker. They will 
forget his thoughtful editorials and articles; they will only vaguely realize 
that his broad, comprehensive knowledge of history and politics, and his 
grasp of the multitudinous causes and conditions that gave his beloved 
Southwest its color and romance, could only come from intensive study 
and thought. They will remember him as the genial, high spirited, fun 
loving host, transforming groups of worried men into laughing, singing 
boys, breaking through the artificial shell of their reserve with a pointed 
jibe, a wild tale, or an absurd anecdote. 


Hundreds of men, day dreaming at their firesides, will recall the 
days and nights at T-Bone ranch in Alfalfa county, Nationally known 
writers, dignified judges, merchant princes, cold, calculating bankers, 
lawyers and doctors, men in all walks of life, famed for great achievment, 
will remember when they were completely disarmed and relaxed at T-Bone. 
They will remember when Walter slapped them on the back, and they 
found themselves, glass in hand, telling stories, making impromptu 
speeches, singing high tenor in off-key quartets, and loving their fellow 
men. They will remember that many of their finest friendships date 
from a Ferguson party on the plains. A dignified statesman will re- 
member a leather-faced rancher he met in that spacious, rustic, mint- 
scented retreat. Senators, congressmen and globe trotters will remember 
the oil men and old timers, and best of all, the big jovial host who had 
them milling and mingling with the joyous abandon of care-free school 
kids. 


No wonder that men, everywhere, came to Walter Ferguson when a 
favor meant much to them. No wonder Walter always knew a fellow 
by his first name who could turn the trick. He believed that man is his 
brother’s keeper. He used his friends to help his friends, and multiplied 
the joys of all. 


The T-Bone ranch is still there on the Alfalfa county plains; men 
still gather under the broad beams of the high-hipped roof, but the laughter 
is more subdued, the mood is reminiscent, for they’re thinking now of a 
broad, infectious smile, a cheery voice now still, and they long for a 
hand clasp they can almost feel. 

In 1909 Walter Ferguson became vice-president of the First National 


Bank at Oklahoma City. It was a radical change, but Walter was success- 
ful in his new avocation. He served six years as a member of the Federal 
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Reserve Board, and removed to Tulsa in 1927, becoming associated with 
the Exchange National Bank. 


Big business made no change in Walter’s personality. In his office 
in the somber bank, one heard the same hearty chuckle, and he filled 
the temple of the money changers with an atmosphere of warm, human 
friendship. 


The field of history and biography was Walter’s natural habitat. From 
early youth he collected and preserved items and objects which he knew 
would some day have great historical interest. When he located in Tulsa 
he selected a home with a large, unpartitioned attic floor. This room 
became a nationally known retreat and rendezyous. Upon shelves, and 
walls and ceiling he spread the mementoes that represent years of search- 
ing, hoarding, and understanding discrimination. It is a perfect panorama 
of the long years that saw the great Southwest struggle on under five 
flags to become the most democratic and cosmopolitan region on earth 
today. 


Long shelves line the side walls of one end of the room. In the 
volumes that fill them is recorded about all that has been written about 
the region. Scores of them are out of print and priceless. Some are 
learned tomes crammed with tedious but essential data. Others are racy, 
readable stories of Spanish adventurers, French explorers, Indian war- 
riors, border gunmen, and cattle kings. There are leather bound volumes 
containing the statutory laws of several Indian tribes—laws, that be- 
cause of their simplicity, and fairness, put to shame the work of modern 
legislative bodies. The white man’s Bible, printed in the tongues of so- 
called savage red men, lean against the bound record of solemn Indian 
treaties, all broken by white men. (Did Walter place them just that way 
to emphasize the exchange a primitive people made, of their simple re- 
ligion for broken pledges?) Rare documents and manuscripts fill to 
bursting commodious files. 


On the walls and ceiling hang hundreds of photographs showing the 
pictured faces of those who had part and place in the making of the 
Oklahoma we know. In one group on the west wall will be found the 
face of almost every editor and publisher who ground out the history of 
Oklahoma in the pioneer press. In another group are the statesmen, the 
judges, and lawyers, the men most active in public affairs. Photographs 
of noted Indian chiefs, of early day peace officers, and even of notorious 
outlaws, (most of them just stark, rigid, bullet scarred bodies), completes 
a pictorial biography of the most colorful state in all of the forty-eight. 
It is significant that almost every picture is autographed, “To My 
Friend, Walter.” 


There are scrap books containing incidents and anecdotes more re- 
vealing than many pages of prosaic written history. 


At one end of the room stands the bar of the old Red Dog saloon 
at Guthrie. Even the original brass rail is there. Much of Oklahoma’s 
history was made by men while leaning on this old rail. A roulette wheel 


and a poker table from another social center in early day Guthrie stands 
invitingly near by. 


A rare map of the old ranches in “No Man’s Land” and the branding 


irons of the cattle kings who owned them are placed in a conspicuous 
corner. 


Mementoes of the outlaw days completely fill the back bar of an old 
saloon. Six-shooters carried by desperadoes who scorned to prey upon 
the helpless, but “shot it out in the open,” hang beside the guns of in- 
trepid peace officers who subdued them. 


DOUGLAS H. JOHNSTON 
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This room reflects, as nothing else in the new state does, the color, 
the romance, the strain and struggle, the labor and the sacrifice, that 
went into the making of the unique commonwealh that is Oklahoma. It 
should be preserved in its entirety and placed where future generations 
can visualize the entrancing past. 


Walter Ferguson was as much a part of Oklahoma as her broad, 
sweeping plains, and native hills). He was not only a part of its colorful 
history, but out of the very soul of him, dyed that color with some of 
its richest hues. He played his part in the pioneer’s barehanded fight 
with nature in the raw. Where and while he worked and played, from 
infancy to manhood, all races, and all cultures, met, and mingled, and 
fused. He helped to make and mould a new and distinct social structure, 
and was, himself, its peculiar progeny. 


Only in a primitive society dc men outweigh possessions. Only there 
are men implacably measured as men. Courage, strength, and loyalty 
must be his, and generosity, and quick sympathy, are first essentials 
where roving want presses hard upon the heels of all. To Walter these 
qualities were innate, but were doubtless emphasized by his environment. 
Daily he saw sturdy men drain themselves of strength and substance for 
neighbor and friend, for community and state, and saw their lives grow 
full and rich from giving and doing. In the life of the hard-fisted fron- 
tiersman he found a premium placed on real manhood, and an utter 
disregard for station and things that was to become his code. And by 
that code he lived and died. 

E. HE. KIRKPATRICK 
FRANK G. WALLING 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


DOUGLAS H. JOHNSTON 


In the veins of Governor Douglas H. Johnston was intermingled the 
best blood of the old South, and the best blood of the proud Chickasaw 
Tribe of Indians. His father, Colonel John Johnston, Sr., was closely 
related to Generals Joseph E. Johnston and Albert Sidney Johnston, of 
the Confederate Army. 


After assisting in the emigration of the Chickasaw and Choctaw In- 
dians from Mississippi to Indian Territory, and over the “Trail of Tears,” 
Colonel Johnston returned and settled among the Indians and married 
Mary Cheadle, a Chickasaw Indian, and a member of the well known 
family of Kemps. 


Toward the end of the Civil War, Colonel Johnston died and was 
buried at old Fort Washita near the present city of Durant, leaving a 
family of four boys of which Douglas H. Johnston was one. He was 
named for General Douglas H. Cooper who commanded the Chickasaw 
and Choctaw troops in the Civil War. Governor Johnston grew to man- 
hood in the Chickasaw and Choctaw country and was educated in the 
Indian schools and academies. 


In 1884, at the age of twenty-six years, he was made superintendent 
of old Bloomfield seminary, an institution for the education of Chickasaw 
Indian girls. This institution was, in later years, moved to the city of 
Ardmore, and it is now maintained by the United States Government as 
Carter Seminary. Governor Johnston held this position for thirteen years, 
or until 1897. 


When first elected governor of the Chickasaw Nation, in 1898, the 
tribal reign was supreme over the old Chickasaw Nation, which comprised 
the southwestern one-fourth of Indian Territory. 
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in his first administration, both the Indians and the United 
2 PTE that the “Atoka Agreement” of 1898 was defective and 
must be superseded by a new agreement. Therefore, in 1902, the Supple- 
mentary Agreement” was negotiated and ratified. Under this agreement 
the wrongs contained in the former agreement were righted; and the lands 
and moneys of the Chickasaws and Choctaws have been divided and dis- 
tributed among the enrolled members. 


It is deemed appropriate to set out some of the most notable achieve- 
ments of Governor Johnston, on behalf of his Nation and people. 


When the life of the Chickasaw tribal government was endangered 
by the non-payment of tribal taxes and the surrender of Chickasaw schools 
was demanded, he went direct to President Theodore Roosevelt, and execu- 
tive orders for the collection of tribal taxes and the retention of the 
tribal schools, were made; and thus the life of the tribal government was 
saved and the control of tribal schools was retained to the end of the 
treaty period. 


When some four thousand white adventurers from the surrounding 
states, by fraudulent representations and perjured testimony, forced them- 
selves upon the tribal rolls, through judgments of the United States Courts, 
and took possession of tribal lands, Governor Johnston again appealed 
to President Theodore Roosevelt. The “Supplementary Agreement” of 
1902 was made and a new court, for the retrial of the cases, was created. 
The cases were retried and the claimants were ousted from Indian lands. 


When Oklahoma statehood came on, in 1907, the new state, sorely in 
need of taxes, sought to tax Indian lands, in violation of treaty guar- 
antees. The memorable “Choate Case” was filed and carried through 
the intermediate courts to the Supreme Court of the United States. In 
1912 the great Court rendered its opinion, holding that treaty guarantees, 
relating to taxation, were binding on Oklahoma; and thus again were 
the rights of the Indians made secure. When the period of tax exemption 
expired in 1926 and 1927, many original Indian allottees were still alive 
and in possession of their lands. Restricted Indians of half blood and 
more were still unable to pay taxes, and taxation still meant confiscation. 
The President and Congress were again appealed to. The result was the 
passage of the Act of 1928, making inalienable and non-taxable one hun- 
dred and sixty acre homesteads of restricted Indians; and thus these 
helpless people were made secure in the possession of their homes for 
another period of twenty-five years. When it appeared that the affairs 
of the tribes were drawing to a close, Governor Johnston asserted, to the 
President and before Congress and the Federal Departments, conceived 
that considerable moneys were due and payable to the tribes. The Act 
of 1924 was passed providing for the trial of all claims against the Goy- 
ernment. These suits, involving many millions of dollars, have been pre- 
pared and filed and are now pending in the United States Court of Claims, 
and it is expected that they will be finally disposed of in the near future. 


The wife of Governor Johnston, who was Betty Harper of distinguished 
Chickasaw Indian ancestry, was a teacher at Bloomfield Seminary, at the 
time of her marriage to Governor Johnston, and she, and the children 
and grandchildren, while they are left to mourn, are comforted by the 
deepest sympathy of mourning friends throughout the old Chickasaw Na- 
tion, the State of Oklahoma, and extending on to the National Capital. 


' Governor Johnston served as the Chief Executive of his Nation con- 
tinuously, since his first election in 1898, to the present time, with the 
exception of two years from 1902 to 1904. He was still serving at the 
time of his death, with the consent of the President of the United States, 
being the last elected Chief Executive of his tribe under the Chickasaw 
Constitution, and it is gratifying that he was permitted to serve them 
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to the end of his long and useful life. Thus, throughout all the years, 
from 1898 to the present time, Governor Johnston stood as the accredited 
representative of his Nation in all matters affecting the well-being of his 
people. By the exercise of a courage of the highest order, and an im- 
movable firmness in the official conduct of all matters affecting the rights 
and interests of his Nation and people, he has won and held the respect 
and admiration of public officials, both in Oklahoma and at Washington. 


Melven Cornish 
McAlester, Oklahoma 


MRS. ANNA C. TRAINOR MATHESON 
1872-1939 


Anna C. Trainor was born December 15, 1872, at Tahlequah, Indian 
Territory. She was a daughter of Thomas Trainor, an adopted white 
citizen of the Cherokee Nation. Her mother, Lucy C. Trainor, a native 
of that tribe, is remembered in Cherokee history as a courier who carried 
messages for Confederate officers during the Civil War. Anna Trainor 
was one-sixteenth Cherokee blood and from early childhood was noted 
for her beauty. She attended the Cherokee Female Seminary at Tahlequah 
during the terms commencing September 6, 1886; February 14, 1887; August 
_ 26, 1889 and ending December 138, 1889, although there is no record that 
she was graduated from that institution. She was also a pupil of Harrell 
Institute in Muskogee and taught school before her marriage to Albert 
Stidham, a member of a prominent family of the Creek Nation. By this 
marriage she had a son, Clifford Stidham now of Kansas City, Missouri. 


After the death of her husband Mrs. Stidham was married to Dr. Leo 
E. Bennett on Tuesday, April 16, 1895, at the residence of Mr. Buck Rogers 
in Muskogee. J. A. Winston, clerk of the United States Court, performed 
the ceremony in the presence of the immediate family and a few intimate 
friends. Dr. Bennett was the founder of the Muskogee Phoenix, Indian 
agent for the Five Civilized Tribes, and later United States marshal for 
the Indian Territory. By this marriage two daughters were born, Anna 
Lee (now Mrs. Del Sanders of Kansas City, Missouri), and Martha Mc- 
Kinley (Mrs. J. C. Brooks of Jefferson, Texas). The family also included 
the three children of Dr. Bennett by his first marriage, Gertrude, Lonie, 
and Leo E. Bennett, Jr. In addition Mrs. Bennett reared her beautiful 
sister Nevermore Trainor, one of her brothers and the son of a cousin; 
in late years by the care of several grandchildren she proved herself a 
veritable “‘mother in Israel.” 

During the married life of Dr. and Mrs. Bennett they made several 
trips to Washington when they were entertained in the White House by 
President and Mrs. McKinley who greatly admired Mrs. Bennett because 
of her beauty, amiable disposition and charm of manner. 


Dr. Bennett died at Mineral Wells, Texas, May 28, 1917, and several 
years later Mrs. Bennett was married to Warren R. Butz of Muskogee 
who died in 1930; five years afterward Mrs. Butz became the wife of 
Mark Matheson who died the following year. 


Because of her celebrated beauty and the fact that she was a native 
of the Indian Territory Mrs. Bennett was selected to represent the eastern 
portion of the new state of Oklahoma at the pageant in Guthrie, November 
16, 1907, where a symbolical marriage ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. W. H. Dodson of the First Baptist Church of Guthrie, between the 
two territories represented by Mrs. Bennett as the bride and Mr. C. G. 
Jones of Oklahoma City as groom. Twenty-five years later at the cele- 
bration of the silver jubilee of the state before the State Historical Society 
Building in Oklahoma City the same bride, then Mrs. Warren R. Butz, 
and the late Gen. R. A. Sneed represented the bridal pair. 
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As on the first occasion Mr. W. A. Durant read the words giving the 
pride away while the identical marriage ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. James McConnell of Vinita, Oklahoma. 


i d her 
Mrs. Matheson died Saturday, August 19, 1939, at Muskogee an 
funeral was held in the First Presbyterian Church in that city. _The ser- 
vice was read by Verald Davis, Christian Science reader and interment 
was made in Greenhill Cemetery, Muskogee. 


A devoted wife and home-maker, Mrs. Matheson also possessed great 
executive ability. The orphan children she cared for and her war work 
testify to her humanitarian interests. In addition to her beauty she had 
unusual charm and she was never heard to make critical or unkind re- 
marks of other people. She met life with a smile in spite of troubles 
that would have overcome most persons. 

Carolyn Thomas Foreman. 


Muskogee. 


THE INGRAMS 


Charles Thomas and Benjamin Stone, father and son. 


(1) Charles Thomas Ingram was descended from ancestors of Colonial 
Virginia, directly traceable to an early period in the Highteenth Century 
to Pugh Price, who married Jerusha Penick (second wife). The eldest 
son of said marriage, Charles Price, born in 1757 and died in 1790, married 
Betsy Haskin. Charles Price served in the Revolutionary War, as Cap- 
tain, in Thomas Watkins Troop, Virginia Dragoons.1 


(2) John Price, son of Charles Price and Betsy Price, nee Haskin, 
born in Virginia in 1768, and died in 1823, married, first wife, Miss Ranson 
in 1789 in Virginia and married as second wife, Nancy Harrison Wilson in 
1819 in Cumberland County, Virginia; children of first marriage, Marie G., 
William, and John; children of second marriage, Charles, Alben, and 
Richard Wilson. 


(3) Said Marie G. Price, (sometimes called Mariah), daughter of said 
John Price and his said first wife, Miss Ranson, was born December 12, 
1807, died May 28, 1849, Chariton County, Missouri, having married John 
C. Ingram May 1, 1824 in Prince Edward County, Virginia; seven children 
born to this union, to-wit, Charles Thomas, Dabney, Dick, John, Mary, 
Anna, and Louise, 


(4) Charles Thomas Ingram, son of John C. Ingram and Maria G. 
Ingram, nee Price, was born in Prince Edward County, Virginia, November 
16, 1838 (died in Durant, Oklahoma, January 25, 1908, and buried at Bon- 
ham, Texas), moved with parents to Chariton County, Missouri. In 1859 he 
located at Bonham, Texas. After beginning of war between the states re- 
turned to Missouri in 1861 and enlisted on December 31, 1861 at Spring- 
field, Missouri, as a private in Company F, 3rd Regiment Missouri In- 
fantry, Confederate States Army. The muster roll of that organization 
in War Department at Washington, D. C., shows his age 24 years, born in 
Virginia, and residence then at Brunswick, Chariton County, Missouri, 
and roll last on file for July and August, 1864, shows him present with 
his command. No record is found of him in the War Department sub- 
sequent to August 31, 1864, but Collection of Confederate records there on 


Ari incomplete. He actively served at all periods until close of hos- 
es. 


1 War Department Records, Washington, D. C. 
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After enlistment he continuously served in said regiment under Major 
General Sterling Price, Co. F, 8rd Mo. Infantry, C. S. A., Cockrell’s Bri- 
gade, as a Whitworth sharpshooter (the Whitworth rifle used by him now 
being in the possession of Mrs. Ed L. Speairs, his daughter, in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma). When General Price’s command was surrendering, 
Charles Thomas Ingram on his horse with his rifle made his way farther 
south to join Major General Kirby Smith’s command, but on reaching same, 
finding that they too were surrendering, he then on his horse with his 
rifle made his way to Bonham, Texas, resuming the life of a civilian, and 
where he continued to reside until the spring of 1897. On December 20, 
1870 he married Maria Olivia Stone in Fannin County a few miles south 
of Bonham. To this union came four children, one of whom was Benjamin 
Stone, born November 7, 1871, died November 19, 1939, in St. Anthony’s Hos- 
pital, Oklahoma City, and buried in the cemetery at Bonham, Texas, by 
the side of his father and mother. 


The father, who had been engaged in the mercantile business at Bon- 
ham, Texas, for a number of years, in the early spring of 1897 moved to 
Durant, then in the Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, engaging in the 
mercantile business, leaving his son Benjamin Stone at Bonham to wind up 
the business, and then to come to Durant in the fall, which he did. 


On June 29, 1898, his son, Benjamin Stone, married Nellie Bouton. 
The father, with the assistance of the son, continued in the mercantile 
business at Durant until his retirement from business in 1905. Then the 
son, Benjamin Stone, became connected with the Durant Cotton Oil Com- 
pany and its gin department and continued in that connection the rest 
of his life except when he held the office of Deputy County Treasurer. 
Benjamin Stone Ingram had two sisters and one brother, all of whom are 
living, to-wit, Mrs. Joe Carraway, San Antonio, Texas, Mrs. Ed L. Speairs, 
Oklahoma City, and Charles Ingram, Los Lumas, New Mexico. 


To the union of Benjamin Stone Ingram and his wife, Nellie Bouton, 
came three children, all of whom survive him, to-wit, Whitsett Ingram, 
Oklahoma City, Mrs. R. T. Farnsworth, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Bouton C. T. 
Ingram, Dallas, Texas. 


On the Stone side the family lineage is traced as follows: 


(1) To Clack Stone, who married Elizabeth Motley, to which union 
a son, Samuel Stone, came. 


(2) Samuel Stone (father-in-law of said Charles Thomas Ingram) 
born in Pennsylvania, 1809, moved to Tennessee in his early youth where 
he remained until 1852 and then came to Lawrence County, Missouri, 
and in 1861 to Fannin County, Texas, and died at Bonham, Texas, Sep- 
tember 30, 1886; married Martha A. Turner in 1836, when she was 18 
years old, who was born in Wilson County, Tennessee in 1818, and died at 
Bonham, Texas in 1901. Her father was James Turner, who came from 
Tennessee to Arkansas in an early day. Her mother was Kessie Hunter, 
an only daughter with six brothers, Alfred, Charles, Samuel, Clark, Rufus 
and Oak. 


(3) To the union of Samuel and Martha Stone, nee Turner, six chil- 
dren came, to-wit, Ben Stone, killed in the Confederate service by a Fed- 
eral neighbor, January 24, 1864; Mary Olivia, born in Lawrence County, 
Tennessee, March 4, 1839, died in Bonham, Texas, May 8, 1897; Delia, 
died in Bonham, Texas, November 21, 1921; Obediah Rufus, died in Bon- 
ham, Texas, November 8, 1889; Betty Kessie (Mrs. Hade Whitsett) born 
November 8, 1848, died in Bonham, Texas, November 25, 1931; Charles 
Alfred, died in Bonham, Texas, December 13, 1891. 
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i livia Stone, born in Lawrence County, Tennessee, 
eons 4 See ad ied to Charles Thomas Ingram in Fannin Comme 
Texas, December 20, 1870, and died in Bonham, Texas, May 8, 1897. 

Charles Thomas Ingram was a fine citizen, gentleman of the old South, 
a patriot, a gallant soldier, and faithful to every trust. 


jami ne Ingram, was a chip off the old block. 
The son, Benjamin Ston fs tae 


*Ingram Family (a) (1) Family Bible 
(2) “John Price—The Immigrant,” by Rev. Benjamin Luther 
Price, Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Alexander, Louisi- 
ana. 
(3) National D. A. R. Nos. 89173 (Mrs. Francis Mitchell 
Strouse) 
(4) National D. A. R. Nos. 276233 (Miss Anne Ingram) 
(5) Historical data, Newspaper clippings, family records of 
Mrs. Ed L. Speairs, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Stone Family (b) (1) Dodd City Newspaper, August 27, 1901 
(2) Family Bible in possession of Mrs, Ed L. Speairs 
(3) Authentic information in possession of Hade Whitsett 
whose wife was Bettie Kessie Stone. 


